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visited Fairfields for 

six years—not, in fact, 
since she was twelve years 
old. And although the old 
place, when she now caught 
sight of it over the brow of 
the hill, seemed more faded 
than she remembered it, 
Aunt Deborah Crane in the 
doorway looked as familiar 
as if they had parted yester- 
day. 

The old lady was dressed 
as she must surely have 
dressed from the cradle— 
in a chocolate calico gown 
girt by a sheer white apron. 
fler gray hair was held 
smooth and high by a shell 
comb, and a cameo brooch 
was fastened at her throat. 
Her somewhat severe old 
face lighted with welcome 
as Anne approached. 

Not until supper time 
did Aunt Deborah mention 
her reason for having sent 
for Anne. The low-ceiled 
dining room was bright with 
the mellow light from a 
lamp, and between the 
andirons in the fireplace a 
cedar fire crackled, spicy 
and red—a fire that threw 
huge shadows in spite of 
the lamp, and helped to 
burnish like precious metal 


ee Haydon had not 
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the vaseful of goldenrod on evs. a. 





the tea table. Roselle, the 
little orphan ‘‘help,’’— 
thin, dark child entirely 





BEFORE THEM THE PIKE UNWOUND FOR MILES LIKE A SHINING TAPE. 
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speech of garrulous hens 
and ducks, and old Red 
lowed lustily at the bars; 
but Aunt Deborah, settling 
the rimof her bonnet, looked 
neither to the right nor to 
the left. 

‘*Now, Thaddeus,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I’ve told you every- 
thing. Keep your head, 
whatever you do, and look 
for me by Thursday week. 
Weare going to sort of circle 
about Bentley, and take the 
longest way round. ’’ 

She gave the reins a sharp 
flap, to the resentment of 
Colonel, who humped his 
ancient sorrel back, bounced 
forward kittenishly, and re- 
fused for several hundred 
yards to come down to his 
natural gait. 

Two roads led out of Fair- 
fields. One, seldom used, 
ran through the hilly part 
of the farm, and joined the 
state pike a quarter of a mile 
away ; the other, which they 
took this morning, was the 
well-worn trail to the Bent- 
ley highway. 

**T’ll skirt Bentley, ’’ said 
Aunt Deborah, with firm 
decision. ‘‘There’s no call 
to have all the citizens 
thinking that Deborah 
Crane has lost her reason, 


tripping it at this hour of. 


the day. We’ll go right 
round the town, and to- 
night we’ll stop at the 


out of keeping with her flowery name, — Browns’, up near Clintwood; they’re 
had eaten an early meal and gone to bed; quiet folks that don’t ask questions. ’’ 
Aunt Deborah and Anne had things to What questions the quiet folk would 


themselves in the silent house. 

The old lady helped the girl to but- 
tered batter cakes; then she poured 
fragrant tea into the old blue Crane 
cups, set down the steaming pot, and 
looked steadily at her over her big spectacles. 

‘*Well, Anne,’’ she said, ‘‘now that you’ve 
answered my summons like a good girl, just 
how long can you stay ?’’ 

Anne reflected. There was no use in rack- 
ing her brain to find out what Aunt Deborah 
wanted ; the old lady would make that known 
in her own good season. But how long could 
she stay at Fairfields? A week, at most, was 
all that Anne could spare. For the summons 
had come at the end of a busy summer now 
fast verging into an even more busy winter. 
Since she had left college in June, Anne’s 
itinerary had been like a butterfly’s. After 
a scant fortnight at home, she had been off, 
visiting here and there with different school- 
mates, flitting and frolicking—as she had done 
in summer vacations for many years. And 
when she returned from Fairfields, there 
would be scarcely enough time to prepare for 
a wonderful event—a trip abroad with wealthy 
Aunt Letitia Reid. 

When Aunt Letitia had written, a few 
weeks before, saying that she wanted a com- 
panion, and that a winter in the Old World 
would give Anne’s education the finishing 
touches it needed, Anne had not hesitated. 
Her letter accepting the invitation had gone 
back in the following mail. 

‘This is nothing short of kidnaping,’’ Mr. 
Haydon had said, ruefully. ‘‘You’ve been 
away from us four years already.’’ But her 
mother had only smiled. 

\nne told Aunt Deborah of this coming 
event reluctantly, for she was certain that the 
old lady, who was a stay-at-home of the most 


pronounced type, would bristle with indigna- | 
ton. To the girl’s surprise, however, Aunt | 


Deborah received the news with alert interest. 
Across the ocean!’’ the old lady had ex- 


= imed. ‘*Well, child, it may do great things | 
; you, ”? 


changed my mind about some things.’’ 

Anne remembered Annabel Ames distinctly 
—she was Aunt Deborah’s niece, a flighty girl 
who had lately been left a flightier widow, 


head beyond dress and roaming round. 


in one spot get into a rut, and how ‘pastures 
new’—that’s Annabel’s saying—would be an 
education and a culture for me—that’s her 
talk, too—if I’d just get up and go awhile. 
I don’t know as anyone ought to listen to a 
flibbertigibbet like Annabel, but sometimes 
even a babe talks wisdom, and since she left, 
I’ve been studying and thinking —’’ 


room. For the first time 
in all her sedate life, a 
flicker of discontent was 
in her eyes. ‘‘Well, long 
and short of it is, I’m go- 
ing on a trip, and I want 
you to go with me.’’ 

‘*Where, Aunt Debo- 
rah?’’ said Anne, with 
a sinking heart. 

**T don’t know how to 
tell you exactly where, 
but I can tell you how. 
No modern traveling for 
me. My cld bones are 
too brittle for blowing 
up in steamboats and 
dashing over precipices 
in cars. So I’m depend- 
ing on you, child. We’ll 
| jog along as fast or as 
| slow as we choose—you 
and me and Roselle in 
| the big buggy behind Colonel. 








of days, and she talked a lot, and kind of | 


and who had scarcely two ideas in her frizzly | 


‘*She talked and talked,’’ Aunt Deborah | 
continued, ‘‘about how folks who stay forever | 


Aunt Deborah looked restlessly round the | 





IT WAS NOT A DECOROUS WAY TO 
ENTER A HOUSE. 





Beard—you remember Thaddeus—will keep 
the house and tend to the animals. I’ve 
|mapped out our trail, even down to where 
we'll stay nights; this country used to be 
mighty familiar to me. Now march off to 
bed, Anne, so’s you’ll be chipper at sunup 
| to-morrow. ’’ 

An hour before daybreak Anne’s deep sleep 
was broken by what sounded like a tornado 
in the tiny adjoining room; in reality, it was 
small Roselle in a frenzy of joyful haste. 
Anne could not remember having ever been 
awake so early in the morning. She gazed out 
wonderingly. 
the west, and the east was deepening slowly 
from pearl gray to faint rose, and from rose 
to coral pink. The barnyard below was in 
violet shadow. Thaddeus Beard crossed it 

leisurely with his milk 


arm. Far and near the 
roosters crowed. As 
Anne brushed her hair, 
shivering a little in the 
chill, she saw Roselle 
dart out, mount the well 
curb, and with one sweep 
of her arm and a musi- 
cal call, bring two hun- 


breakfast. 
‘*We want to get off 
by sunup,’’ Aunt Deb- 


came downstairs. 
old lady seemed to be in 


| reluctantly. 


A great star hung bright in| 


pails rattling on his | 


dred noisy fowls to their | 


have cared to ask, Anne forgot to wonder 
in the delight of that first hour of the 
journey. It was one of those perfect days 
that come loitering along in late Septem- 
ber. Sunlight turned the meadow mists 
far below into silver, and the wide cornfields 
from bronze to gold. The air was clear and 
spicy sweet from the light frost that had lain 
all night on dry autumn leaf and weed. 

At the first rise, Anne turned and looked 
back. Aunt Deborah turned, too—a little 
The roof and walls and clustered 
outbuildings of old Fairfields basked in the 
early sunlight; the maple at the east side of 
the house was red as flame, and from the tall- 


| est chimney rose a thread of pearl-gray smoke. 


‘*Hey!’’ said Roselle, who was seemingly 
unmoved. ‘‘It looks like it’s lonesome!’’ 

Aunt Deborah offended Colonel again with 
|an unnecessary yank of the lines, and he car- 
ried them down the long slope so swiftly that 
the familiar scene was soon lost. 

They traveled until noon; and pleasant 
enough going it was, for the highways were 
hard and smooth and the land was beautiful. 
On every hand’fields waited to give up their 
harvest, and where the road wound through 
wooded places, the travelers found the glorious 
color of early changing oak and hickory. 

Aunt Deborah chatted like a magpie. From 
the moment they left the farm gate she talked 
gayly and incessantly. She was by nature a 
woman of so few words that Anne could 
hardly believe her ears; the girl remembered 
how many a time she had driven to Bentley 
| and back with her aunt without her ever 
opening her lips. To-day Anne had only to 
| sit and listen; at times she almost believed 


orah. said, when Anne | that Aunt Deborah’s gayety was not wholly 
The | sincere. 


‘“‘Ah, this is living!’’ Aunt Deborah de- 


a far greater hurry than | clared, when they turned aside to eat luncheon 


the occasion required, in a slip of pine woods near a gurgling stream. 


and her mouth looked a 
little drawn as she raced 
with the sunrise. With 


| Jt was living, indeed, for Roselle and Anne, 
with their -robust appetites; the basket gave 
up a delectable meal—chicken sandwiches and 


Maybe, as! Roselle scuttling in her wake, she bustled | stuffed eggs, cold milk, little frosted cakes, 


‘ust now, however, as she waited for the| Annabel says, I have been burying myself | from pantry to kitchen, from kitchen to dining | and mellow August apples. 


«iswer to her question, Aunt Deborah’s blue | 
©)cs regarded Anne keenly. 

: A week ?’? she said. 
iil do. Anne, you are to go with me on a| 
“'t of trip I am planning. I’ve laid off to 

ve Fairfields to-morrow for a while. ’’ 

\nne could not have been more greatly | 
“‘onished; no one had ever heard or thought 


Of 


alive. Land knows, I do begin to feel fretted 


room. Once, as she hurried between the china 


| Aunt Deborah, however, ate scarcely a 


| mornings when I look at the pots and pans all | press and the table, she faltered for a single | morsel, in spite of the gayety of her mood, for 


years. ’” 


Plainly the plan was too far under way to| 


be changed. And as Anne thought it over, 


the prospect did not look unattractive. It | 


| would be a peaceful, meandering journey, 


Aunt Deborah Crane’s taking any thing | without care and without hurry, in the shallow | she said. 


‘*Well, maybe a week | | hanging where they’ve hung for twoscore | moment. 


‘*T declare, ’’ she said, ‘‘maybe—after all —’’ 
Then she rallied. ‘‘Pshaw, how a body settles | 
into a rut, day by day, year in, year out!’’ 

Then she turned briskly on the orphan. 
| ‘Get into your purple gingham, Roselle,’’ 
‘Thaddeus, put Colonel to the rig 


taat could be called a ‘‘sort of trip,’’ or | lark of a buggy, over the hard, level roads of | while I dress—be quick, both of you.’’ 


could imagine her elsewhere than at Fairfields. 


The old Jady smiled grimly at Anne’s blank | cided, presently, that she could spare ten days. | was just rising above the pine ridge. 


we, “It’s this way,’ she said. ‘‘Annabel | 
‘mes Was down here last week for a couple 


\a country famed for its beauty. The girl de- | 


| ‘**Then it’s settled,’? Aunt Deborah said, 
| briskly. ‘‘Everything’s prepared. ‘Thaddeus 





When they climbed into the vehicle, the sun 
It had 
been a neck-and-neck race. 

The chicken yard was loud with the inquiring 


| still her sprightly talk ran on.- It made a 
| kind of accompaniment for the chuckling brook 
below, where Roselle waded ankle deep in the 

| erystal bubbles. When Colonel finished his 

| last fat ear of corn and cocked a questioning 
ear toward the party, Aunt Deborah’s impa- 
tience to be up and away was evident. 

‘*T never did hold with loitering,’’ she an- 
nounced, as having unhitched the horse, she 
turned with energy to the outward trail. 

The clear loveliness of the morning had given 
place by midday to a brooding blue haze. 
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Before them the pike unwound for miles like a 
shining tape. They set out spryly, for Clint- 
wood was a good five hours away. Roselle | 
gave an ecstatic squirm on her hassock. “This | 
is living!’’ she piped. 

For once Aunt Deborah overlooked what | 
she was prone to regard as impertinence. | 
‘*Now isn’t it, though!’’ she agreed, and | 
talked on of many things. | 

For a while their way took them through | 
a thickly settled strip of country, where as | 
far as they could see trim little farms dotted | 
the green fields; now and then little homes | 
crowded close to the roadside; their doors were | 
open to catch the last of the year’s warmth, 
and their yards were bright with late flowers. 
Several times the travelers caught sight of 
busy housewives bustling about the tiny | 
kitchens. 

‘‘Putting up September peaches,’’ Aunt 
Deborah explained, and smote Colonel’s de- 
fenseless back with the taut reins, half angrily, 
it almost seemed. 

As the afternoon wore on, the country 
showed fewer houses. The sun took a south- 
westward slant, and began to sink quickly. 
The oceupants of the buggy grew quiet. 
‘*T clean forgot,’’ Aunt Deborah said, break- | 
ing a long pause, ‘‘to charge Thaddeus Beard | 
about locking up that frowzy-necked Plymouth | 
Rock that’s made up her fool mind to set.’’ 

The air grew chill, and that infinitesimal | 
creature of the grass which sings the autumn 
through struck up his keen falsetto. Lights 
began to glimmer at intervals in the distance; 
all the little homes that dusk had hidden were 
glowing anew. Dogs barked and cows lowed far | 
away. Night was close upon them. 

Suddenly Roselle gave a mourn- 
ful ery. ‘‘l’m homesick!’’ she 
wept. ‘‘I want to go ho-ome!’’ 

‘““You are a very. silly girl!’’ 
Aunt Deborah said, severely. 
““This livelong day you’ve nearly 
bounced the buggy off the springs, 
you were that happy, and now 
listen to you!’’ 

‘*But it’s night now!’’ Roselle 
whimpered. 

There was no gainsaying that. 
A light film had overspread the sky 
by this time, so that all the stars 
were hidden. Aunt Deborah, lean- 
ing far out, peered with near- 
sighted eyes. ; 

‘““This is hard to understand,’’ 
she said. ‘‘For all my good mem- 
ory, I can’t find a landmark in 
woods, or hills, or yet creeks. The 
real truth is, Anne, we’ ve most prob- 
ably missed our way somehow. ’’ 

Here was a perplexing situation, 
but they decided to make the best 
of it, and to turn into the next 
farm for the night’s lodging. The 
country seemed singularly devoid 
of dwellings, but they plodded on 
patiently, sure, each mile, that the 
next turn would reveal a twinkling 
light that they might take for their 
goal. 

A long, long silence fell; Colonel 
plodded along at a monotonous 
gait; a strap somewhere in the 
harness squeaked as it rubbed; 
Roselle slept on her hassock in the 
bottom of the buggy. Anne mar- 
veled at the change in Aunt Deb- 
orah ; she was so quiet that it was 
almost as if another person had 
taken the place beside her. But 
after a time, on the slope of a sharp 
hill, they passed a lonely pedestrian, and when 
the light of his lantern flashed into the buggy, 
Anne saw the old lady’s face, and understood 
better. The gay mood had slipped off like an 
ill-fitting garment, and the old eyes were tired 
and depressed. 

Drowsiness must have overtaken Anne at 
last, for she started when Aunt Deborah 
finally broke the heavy silenee. ‘‘Anne, how 
many miles is it across the ocean?’’ 

‘*Thousands and thousands,’’ Anne an- 
swered, drowsily. 

Another silence ensued, but all at once Anne 
was wide-awake. ‘Thousands and thousands | 
of miles!’? First Colonel’s hoofs seemed to | 
repeat the words in their rhythmic beat, and 
then the squeaking harness took up the refrain. 
One month from to-night she herself would be | 
across the ocean—‘‘thousands and thousands | 
of miles. ’” 

Hler thoughts bridged the great gulf, and 
then came slipping slowly back. Instead of | 
wide waters and far shores, she saw, as in a 
picture, the old house that had sheltered her | 
all her life. Half mechanically, she began to | 
eount on her fingers: five months—no, six, 
with the holidays at Christmas—in the last | 
four years. Father himself had counted it 
that way when Aunt Letitia’s invitation came; | 





WE 





| to go back and tell her mother and father the | understood perfectly now, and her heart sang. 


|last day of the wild-goose chase instead of 


| spurt. 


| Deborah, suddenly. ‘‘I never said beans to | 
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| with its fragrance. Aunt Deborah drew a | Mr. Kennard said. 


| I’ve trained on my kitchen porch,’’ she said, | 


bundle in the foot of the buggy stirred in its | back into her memory: the broad brick chimney | the least. She was turning round and round, 


sleep, and sighed the tremulous sigh of grieved | behind the stove, the cuddy closet under a| midway in the floor, completely dazed. Her 
childhood—poor little Roselle, homeless, and | back stairway, even the red peppers, strung | bonnet was awry on her tousled hair, and her 
yet so homesick ! | like dusky rubies along the dark rafters over- | big glasses were cocked at a useless angle. 
‘‘Wake up, Anne! Yonder’s a house at/| head. They were at Fairfields! Anne would have laughed if tears had not 
last.’?’ Aunt Deborah’s ‘‘longest way round’’ had | blinded her all at once. 
Aunt Deborah leaned far out, in order to | been, in reality, the shortest way home.- Some-| Suddenly the white-faced clock on the mantel 
peer at a pale glimmer in the distance. time during the early dusk, when they had | gave a wheezy, premonitory whir. It was 
Colonel was already making for the house | become confused as to the way, Colonel had | almost run down,—Thaddeus had failed yet 
as if he scented rest, but Aunt Deborah was | | followed his equine judgment, and turning | again,—and when it did speak, the ten slow 
| queerly unenthusiastic for an elderly lady who | back on an opportune road, had taken a short | strokes were guttural and complaining. But 
had spent a long day on the road. Anne | cut to Fairfields)s And here Fairfields was,|somehow they seemed to say, ‘t Welcome 
seemed possessed with a strange, fretful petu- with the kitchen door hospitably unlocked, | home.’’ 
lance. Surely it had been ages since they left | the lamp burning placidly, and Thaddeus| Aunt Deborah took three steps, and sinking 











| peaceful old Fairfields that morning—and how | Beard upstairs, sleeping the sleep of the| into her cushioned rocker, lifted a face that 


was she to wait nine more interminable days | utterly shiftless and untrustworthy. Anne | was radiant and reverent. 
‘*Thank God!’’ she said, in a voice of com- 


news she had for them? If this were only the| But Aunt Deborah did not understand in | plete satisfaction. ‘‘Thank God!’’ 


the first! 


while he took the bends almost at a gallop. 
The last three hundred yards was a genuine 


| ‘There was no weariness in Colonel’s gait; 
he was positively coltish. Aunt Deborah sat Ve B | | | 
erect, with a rein held tight in either hand, 

Q.. . 
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As they rattled under a group of outlying 
orchard trees, a colony of roosting turkeys pro- 
tested in sleepy alarm. OUNDARY Camp 

‘* Well, there, there !’’ exclaimed Aunt roman 
Four of our elass- 
Thaddeus Beard about rounding up my lame | mates at the old Maine 
gobbler !’’ Her voice broke. | academy had arrived on eral wounds from the 

The travelers alighted stiffly in the dark. that Saturday after- owl’s talons, and seemed 
It must be about ten o’clock now, they thought, noon: Hiram Sewell, Bronson Chaplin, Lucia | stunned by the fall. We guessed that it, was 
and except that one light was burning dimly Seribner, and Frances Millett. With them | a month old; it weighed about two pounds. 
in a lower end reom, things had apparently had come Mr. Kennard, our teacher, to stay | ‘*It is interesting to know that there’s a 
over Sunday with us. Up there on | colony of beavers left in this neighborhood, ’’ 
the ‘‘line,’’ we felt completely out | Mr. Kennard said. ‘‘It’s a pity they have 
of the world, for there was not an- | been so nearly exterminated. ’’ 
other human habitation or another | ““There are some left out in Montana and 
camp fire within twenty miles. | Colorado, aren’t there?’’ asked Bronson. 

We were going to have a great | **Yes, a few scattered colonies. It’s a shame 
feast, for Willis Murch, our eamp | that the beaver has been so persecuted, when 
hunter, had shot a pronghorn deer | man owes so much to it. No other animal, 
at the hay meadows the evening | not even man himself, has done so much to 
before; and my cousin Addison | preserve the water supply and husband the 
had brought in some birch par-| soil of the river valleys and stream banks. 
tridges. Some trout from Papoose | For thousands of years they were the only 
Pool, just below the camp, lay all | hydraulic engineers in the country. Mankind 
dressed and rolled in meal, ready | then stepped in to enjoy the benefits of their 
for the frying pan; and a Canada | labors, and proceeded to exterminate the bene- 
porcupine that Willis had -shaken | factors—for the sake of their skins. ’’ 
down from a poplar was already| ‘‘Do let’s care for this little ‘benefactor,’ ”’ 
baking in the bean hole, coated | said Theodora. 
with clay over its quilly hide in| But we feared that the little animal would 
the Indian fashion. Moreover, our | die of its injuries. Lucia and Theodora made 
efticient camp keeper, Aunt Olive |a pen for it in a corner of their end of the 
Witham, aided by Theodora, Ellen | camp, and, after a couple of days, it began 
and Catherine, had set six big blue- | feebly to gnaw bark from billets of green 
berry pies and a red Indian pud- | poplar. During the next week or so we did 
ding pot in the French ‘‘pudding | not pay much attention to the beaver. Just 
oven.’’ We were to eat that dinner | over the boundary, near Spider Lake, we had 
outdoors at the long camp table. discovered a brook with gold grains in it. 

On the bank of the stream near | Indeed, we found several ounces of very pretty 
by we had a bonfire blazing that little nuggets there. But Willis, who was 
sent warmth and light tous. The | keeping the camp with Aunt Olive, began to 
glare from it shone against the | look for those beavers. More by accident than 
dark-green background of birch, | otherwise, he came upon them. 
spruce and fir. Even the dead| If you will glance at the map of Maine, 
trunks of two tall old white pines beginning at the ‘‘crown monument,’’—the 
off to the left of the camp caught point where New Hampshire, Maine and the 
the fitful glow of the fire on their | Province of Quebee ‘‘corner’’ together, —and 
weathered gray stubs. | thence trace the boundary northeast for thirty 

Sixteen of us, besides Aunt Olive | miles, you will find that it follows the summit 
and her helper, sat down at the | of a range of low wooded mountains called the 
feast. Boundary mountains, and sometimes the Hog- 

‘* Woop-woop-woopoe !’? sud-| back. The line between the two countries is 
denly cried a muffled, deep bass | so crooked there that it is not easy to say when 
voice from overhead. It seemed | you are in Maine or when you are in Canada. 
so near and so gruff that we all | Years before, the line through the woods had 
stopped short and glaneed upward. | been cut’ out fifty feet in width, but it soon 
settled down for the night in the silent house | A large bird, which in the glare of the bon- | grew up again. The mountainous ridge, more- 
before them, Dragging the sleepy orphan | fire looked white, was circling the camp. | over, is rocky and rough, with many ravines, 
between them, they crept over the dewy grass ‘*An owl, a big horned owl!’’? Mr. Kennard | from which flow little brooks. 
to the door of this room and knocked. | exclaimed. ; | While exploring one day, Willis came to a 

‘““They are bound, some of ’em, to be at | It alighted on one of the tall pine stubs, and | narrow chasm between walls of slate rock 
home and awake,’’ Aunt Deborah said. “again saluted us with its deep “‘woop-woop- | From it a small brook flowed out to the north. 
‘*Nobody on earth—but Thaddeus Beard— | woopoo!’’ One taloned foot was clutching | The chasm was so choked with driftwood 
would leave a lamp to itself this time of | some dark object. | that Willis decided not to try to follow the 
night. ’’ ‘‘Good mark!’’ cried Bronson. He and| brook. In fact, he could not get through the 

She rapped smartly again and yet again. | Willis started up to get their guns. Bronson | driftwood, or easily climb over it, and he had 
But there was no response—not a creak or a | | got his first,—an old Sharps carbine that his | turned back, when he happened to see a tiny 
stir. Colonel nickered softly in the blackness, | |uncle had carried in border ruffian days in| chip of fresh wood floating in the wate! 
}and from a near-by pasture another horse| Kansas,—and took a quick shot. We heard the | Willis stopped short. ‘‘Those beavers!’’ he 
answered with a friendly neigh. The little | ball spat into dry wood; the owl rose silently, | said to himself. ‘‘They’re up this brook.’’ 
porch where the wayfarers waited was covered | and disappeared in the darkness. He went first to one side, and then to the 
with a flowering vine that made the air heavy| ‘‘You hit the stub! You undershot him!’’ | other, and at last succeeded in climbing 
| the crags, and in making his way through tl: 
long breath. ‘*But he dropped something! He dropped | thickets over to the other side of the ridy 

‘*They’ve got the identical climber here that | his dinner !’’ cried Catherine. then he followed the brook along a roc: 
‘*Yes, I heard something fall down the | ravine for half or three-quarters of a mile, 2 
wistfully. | stub !’? said Lucia. | finally came to a wooded basin among the hil!- 

Then, for some reason, the worn thread of; The two girls, Bronson and Hiram ran to| Here was a little pond—evidently a bea\ 
her patience snapped. She gave the knob a/| the foot of the stub, and for some moments | pond. Near the farther end of it he caug! 
violent twist, and pushed. | searched in the brush. Presently Hiram led | sight of three of their houses; summer : 

The door opened so promptly that they | the way back to the table, carrying a chuck-/| winter, the water in the pond did not va 
almost fell into the room on each other’s heels. | headed little creature with curiously projecting | much, since the brook that formed it, as 
It was not a decorous way to enter a house, front teeth, gray-brown fur, brown, beadlike | found later, came from two copious spring 
but there was no turning back. Anne saw at eyes, small, short front paws, much longer | mile farther up the valley. 
first only a square, commonplace kitchen, with hind paws, and a huge tail. Willis waited round for an hour or two, ‘ 


we 


him up somewhere, not 
far away.’’ 

The little creature 
was bleeding from sev- 





ALL STOPPED SHORT AND GLANCED UPWARD. 


‘*What in the world is this?’’ he asked. 


she could hear his voice now—ready to soften | a squat oven and the usual pots and pans. 
into consent, yet carrying beneath its raillery | But Roselle, wide-awake at last, gave a shrill ‘*Muskrat, I guess,’’ Bronson said. 

a little half-querulous note of disappointment. | cry: ‘*No,’? Addison exclaimed, ‘‘that’s no musk- 
Then slowly her mother’s face rose on the| ‘We did come home! I’m so glad we did | rat! Lookatthat tail. It’s likea trowel, only 
darkness like a star. come home !’” thicker. Ever see such a tail as that?’’ 

She sat up straight on the seat of the big} Anne bit a yawn in two and blinked at her. ‘*Boys, that’s a young beaver!’’ Mr. Ken- 
buggy, and threw out her hands. ‘‘No,’’ she| Then slowly her vision began to clear. It | nard declared. ‘‘I never saw a beaver kitten 
cried aloud, ‘‘[f don’t want to—I will not!’’ | seemed as if years had gone by since she had | before, but no other animal has a tail like that. 

‘*Eh?”’ said Aunt Deborah, sharply. The | last seen that room, but now it came slipping 


Beavers work by night, too. That owl picked | 


went back to the place several times in 
following days. He saw beavers swimni 
in the pond, and concluded that there w 
at least fourteen of them, and perhaps mo! 
Willis loved wild animals. The day a’ 
he found the colony, he carried the bea 
kitten—‘‘ Little Boob,’’ as the girls had nai: 
it—up there, and left it near one of the hou- . 
That day the rest of us were off hunting 


a 
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gold nuggets. When we came back to the 
camp, the girls asked, ‘‘Where’s Little Boob?’’ 

‘* Little Boob has gone away,’’ Willis said. 

‘*Did he die?’’ 

‘‘No-0,”’ Willis replied, evasively. 

‘“*You didn’t kill him!’’ Frances exclaimed. 

‘*No,”’ said Willis. ‘‘But I was afraid he 
wouldn’t live. I thought he had better have 
his liberty again. ’’ 

‘‘For the owls or loup-cerviers to catch !’’ 

“‘Oh, I guess they won’t get him where he 
is now,’’ Willis replied, confidently. 

The girls looked puzzled; but Addison 
laughed, and said, ‘‘Willis, I believe you have 
found the colony that the kitten came from.”’’ 

At last Willis told us of his discovery. 

He consented to take us up on a cliff from 
which we could see the pond, about 110 yards 
away. We did not go any nearer, at least not 
at first, for Willis was much opposed to dis- 
turbing the colony. With a small pair of opera 
glasses that Lucia had brought to the camp, 
we could watch the beavers swimming in the 
pond, sitting on their housetops, and gnawing 
down trees and dragging them to the water. 

The growth round the pond consisted largely 
of swamp maple, alder, and gray birch; and 
there was poplar on the hillsides. Throughout 
the low ground about the pond the beavers 
bad dug canals, from four to six feet wide, 
some of which were as much as two hundred 
feet in length. The canals were their high- 
ways for floating wood for food to their 
houses. Nearly every old stump on the pond 
shore, and all the larger tree roots, near the 
canals, had holes under them that led to bur- 
rows. ‘The old dam at the foot of the little 
pond was overgrown with grass. 

We made a number of trips up to the cliff to 
watch the beavers. We were able to count 
nineteen or twenty beavers, besides five kittens 
that played about the larger house. Among 
them, Lucia and Frances were quite sure that 
they recognized Little Boob. 

The girls soon gave names to many of the 
beavers. One patriarchal fellow, who was 
evidently very old, they called ‘‘Nestor Cas- 
tor,’’ another they called ‘‘ Billyum’’; and yet 
another that they saw dragging a large green 
log, they christened ‘‘Ajax.’’ Others they 
named ‘‘Samson,’’ ‘‘Pretty-Nose,’’ 
duck,’’ ‘*Curtail,’? and ‘‘Cudjo.”” 


made their presence known. 
him one afternoon, and whistled softly. 


cliff. ‘Then he dived suddenly with a loud | 
slap of his tail, which gave the alarm to the | 
whole colony. All the beavers disappeared, | 
and were seen no more for half an hour. 

The next time the girls spoke to Cudjo, 
however, he appeared to be less concerned, 
and was in no such haste to sound an alarm. 
As time passed, the beavers came to pay little 
attention to the girls’ voices, and even declined 
to dive when handkerchiefs were waved to 
them. Frances and Theodora were sure that 
in time we should be able to go down to the 
edge of the pond and walk among them. 

Bronson and I took our blankets and spent 
a night on the cliff, in order to see what went 
on after dark. We did not see very much, but 
we heard the beavers swimming in the pond, 
and also learned that the animals utter various 
low notes that seem to serve the purpose of 
conversation. One is a whistling sound, some- 
what like that made by an otter, but lower 
in pitch and more melodious. Another is a 
mournful squeak, and a third, uttered when 
two or more beavers are close together, is a 
low, continuous murmur. 

When we closed the camp on September 
20th, in order to go back for the fall term at 
the academy, we pledged ourselves to keep 
the seeret of the beaver colony to ourselves, 
so that no trapper might gain an inkling of 
its existence. 

Mr. Kennard was keenly interested to hear 
how accustomed the beavers had grown to the 
presence of the girls. 


There is no reason why beavers cannot | 


be domesticated,’? he said. ‘They are very 
tractable, good -tempered creatures. They 
usht to be restored to the headwaters of 
every river in the United States, to help us 
svc the rainfall and to preserve the forests. 
(i+y are already half civilized. They are 
e.vellent lumbermen; they fell trees and cut 
them up; they build dams and houses; they | 
Store food for winter use, and live together in | 
a inuch more orderly and cleanly way than | 
“ny Trude tribes of human beings. ’’ 
‘uring the early part of December Addison, 
lis and Thomas Edwards drove up to 
our belongings there; and they paid the beaver 
Pend a visit. There was then eighteen inches 
Oo! snow on the ground and on the ice of the 
pond about the houses. No beavers were to 
be seen ; the provident creatures were now 
‘tty In their houses and burrows under the 
Vv and ice. Loup-cervier tracks were every- 
Where about the shores and round the houses; 
‘id there were tracks of another animal that 
tay have been a wolverene. That marauder 
hed tried to break into all three houses; it 
had torn off the outer brush, and had dug deep | 
into the frozen mud of the roofs. Apparently 
it had not sueceeded in forcing an entrance to | 


s 
Si 





**Poo- 

| stop a responsive forward 
Cudjo was the first beaver to which the girls | 
They spoke to | 
At) 
first the beaver sat up and looked in great} 
astonishment at the group assembled on the | 


| depressed condition when 
| the 
|/made. Most of them had 


| Yet all agreed that a 


| considerable degree, alter 


| trade, the automobile 


indary Camp, to see if all was well with | 


the closed chambers below. Bloodstains in | 


the snow on the shore, however, led the boys 


to think that a beaver had been surprised | 


outside, and killed. 
‘*Oh, I hope it wasn’t Pretty-Nose!’’? Theo- 
dora exclaimed, at that point in the story. 
‘*Or Cudjo!’’ cried Catherine. 
‘“‘Or poor Little Boob,’’ said Lucia. ‘I’m 
afraid it was Boob. He was the unlucky one.’’ 
When we opened the camp again the next 
summer, we found that the beavers were flour- 
ishing abundantly. All were there except 


Curtail; and there were fourteen little kittens | 


HAP GREAT WHEAT CROPo< 


Col WHAT 


HEN the Department of Agriculture | 


at Washington, in its monthly report 


on the condition of the crops, pub- | 


lished early in June, estimated a probable 


wheat harvest of 900,000,000 bushels for the | 


United States, the estimate was received in 
business circles with particular enthusiasm. 
It called forth immediate predictions of what | 
was to happen, as a consequence, in trades 
which seemed to be wholly unconnected with 
agriculture. One report, 
from the central dry 
goods market of the coun- 
try, declared it to be ‘‘im- 
possible that the harvest 
should not give more con- 
fidence to merchants, and 
induce them to make 
much larger purchases 
later in the season.’’ 
At one of our great 
steel-manufacturing cit- 
ies, the harvest estimate 
was interpreted as mean- 
ing that ‘‘nothing can 


movement in trade.’’ 
This was the general run | 
of comment from practi- 
cally every business com- 
munity. The striking 
fact about the inference 
thus drawn was that all 
| these industries were in a 


predictions were 


ascribed their depression 
to causes quite uncon- 
nected with agriculture. 


900, 000, 000-bushel wheat 
crop must, in at least a 


such conditions. 

Why should that con- 
clusion have been s0 
unanimously drawn? 
The question is not often 
asked, because the good 
effect of large crops is 
usually taken for granted. 
But the connection of 
harvests with prosperity 
will be better understood 
if we trace the manner in 
which the first acts upon 
the second. There are ‘three ways in which 
abundant crops in any country influence that 
country’s prosperity. 
earnings and wealth depend on how much he 
can raise and sell, a big crop is a windfall, both 
to him and to the employees whom he pays for 
harvesting it. Since something like one-third 
of the people engaged in productive occupations 
in the United States work on its farms, boun- 
tiful crops directly enrich a very great part of 
the country’s population. But the farmer who 
earns more money can afford to spend more— 
for new farm implements, for improvements 
on his house, for personal comforts and lux- 
uries; and when one-third of the people in a 
|country are buying more of all these things, 
| activity must increase immediately in the 
| implement trade, the steel trade, the cloth- 
ing trade, the grocery 


QZ Alexander D. D.Noyes Yi 
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First, since a farmer’s | 


frolicking about the houses. We began to 
think that the natural increase of the beavers 
would enable us to realize Mr. Kennard’s great 
| idea of planting colonies all along the head- 
waters of the Androscoggin, Kennebee and 
| Penobscot rivers. Mr. Kennard grew enthusi- 
| astic over the project. 

‘*Five years will do it,’’ he said. 
don’t breathe a word. Keep the secret. 
is the seed colony, you know.’’ 

But carefully as we guarded the secret, it 
got out in an exasperating and baffling manner. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


**But 
This 






IT MEANS 1/2 






——— 





the manufacturing and trading cities to the 
| farms, the goods that the farmers purchase 
with their increased profits. The larger the 
crops, therefore, the larger the earnings of 
the railways. Finally, the position of the 
| country, in its financial relations with the rest 
| of the world, depends largely on the size of its 
| export trade. Europe, which never produces 
enough grain to feed itself, usually buys “nye 
| the United States has to spare. In 1911, 





HARVESTING THE WHEAT CROP IN WASHINGTON. 


year of a poor wheat yield, we ‘sent abroad 
31,600,000 bushels of wheat, valued at $29, - 
400,000. In 1913, a year when the harvest was 
abundant, we sent 99,300,000 bushels, worth 
$95,000,000. The great crop of the last-named 
year, therefore, meant $65,600,000 addition to 
our export trade, and to our credit account with 
the rest of the business world. 

All this does not show why a government 
estimate of 900,000,000 bushels for the Ameri- 
can wheat crop of 1914 should have been 
greeted with more than usual enthusiasm. 
Such a harvest, as it happens, would be larger 
by nearly 18 per cent. than the largest previous 
wheat yield in this country’s history. It would 


exceed by not quite 45 per cent. the wheat | 


crop of as recent a year as 1911. It would be 
34 per cent. greater than the country’s average 
annual wheat produc- 








trade, the trade in 
household furnishings ; 
in short, in virtually 


every branch of indus- 1891 the financial 


ALEXANDER DANA NOYES, A.M., 


journalist and author, has been since 


tion in the past ten 
years. What is per- 
haps the most singular 
of all recollections sug- 


editor of the New || costed by the estimate 


try. York Evening Post. Through his “Forty for 1914 is that exactly 

Nor does this end the Years of American Finance” and his ten years ago, when our 
process by which large other books, his monographs and mag- wheat crop was only 
harvests influence pros- azine articles, and his lectures at Har- 552,000,000 bushels, the 
perity. The railways vard and other universities, he has prediction was general, 
must carry the crops to attained a recognized position as an among the best experts 
the markets where they authocity on Gfmenciel and economic in home and foreign 
are consumed at home, - ” . centres of the grain 
and to the seaports subjects. Readers will remember his trade, that our capac- 


whence they are sent 
to foreign consumers, 


and the railways must ruary 25, 1909. 








article, “Beginning to Invest,” which 
appeared in The Companion for Feb- 


ity as a wheat-export- 
ing nation was likely 
to decrease rapidly 














also carry back, from 


thereafter — through 


increase in the number of bread consumers at 
home, and through our inability to increase 
our harvests. The conclusion drawn from that 
assumed probability was that, within a few 
years, the United States would be compelled 
to import wheat in great quantity from other 
countries in order to have enough to feed its 
own people. 

Part of the prophecy was fulfilled; our 
people, during the last ten years, appear by 
the grain trade’s figures to have consumed fully 
100,000,000 bushels more of wheat per annum 
than they used on the average in the preceding 
decade. In the meantime, however, not only 
has the amount of land under wheat cultivation 
increased in this country, but more careful and 
scientific farming processes have so far enlarged 
the average yield to the acre that the average 
harvest since 1904 has also increased 100,000, 000 
bushels over what it had been in the ten years 
before. The unprecedented size of the wheat 
crop foreshadowed for 1914 is partly a result of 
unusually favorable weather; but it is also 


largely a consequence of the better farming 


methods which our Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, our state agricultural bureaus, 
and the agricultural instruction staffs of our 
Western state universities have insistently been 
teaching to the American farmer. 

When this country’s wheat crop in 1913 was 
the largest ever harvested, and when, on top 
of that, the present indication is for a crop 
147,000,000 bushels larger still, it is evident 
that the possibilities of the agricultural United 
States are considerably greater than what the 
a | experts of 1904 allowed to it. That is only 
one of the numerous re- 
minders of how Nature 
manages to get the better 
of people who predict 
what she cannot do. Be- 
fore even 1904, a very 
eminent English scientist 
had calculated that, in 
the not at all distant 
future, the whole world’s 
existing sources of supply 
for wheat would no longer 
be able to provide for the 
needs of the world’s in- 
creasing population. But 
Sir William Crookes can 
hardly have supposed 
that the ‘‘world’s wheat 
crop,’’ which was esti- 
mated at 2,500,000,000 
bushels in 1894, could have 
risen to 3,100,000,000 in 
1904, and to 3,900,000, 000 
in 1913. 

Whether our own wheat 
yield of 1914 turns out 
larger or smaller than 
the predicted 900,000,000 
bushels, still depends on 
the weather in our north- 
ern wheat belt between 
now and the autumn har- 
vest. Whether it will be 
sold at prices high enough 
to make it an enormously 
profitable windfall to our 
farmers, or whether the 
average price will be 
forced down by the huge 
size of the crop, will de- 
pend very largely on the 
harvests of other coun- 
tries. So long as we sell 
to other countries upward 
of 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in an abundant 
year, the price is fixed in 
considerable measure by the competition of 
other wheat-exporting markets. That is why 
the American farmer, in midsummer, watches 
the news from countries like Argentina, India, 
Russia, and Canada, which also supply the 
outside world, and from countries like England, 
France, and Germany, which use more wheat 
than they can raise, almost as closely as he reads 
the weather news and the wheat market fluctu- 
ations in the United States. Poor harvests in 
the first-named group of countries will compel 
Europe to buy more American wheat and bid 
higher for it ; short crops in Europe’s own grain- 
fields will force the European grain merchants 
to buy more from every exporting country. 

On two occasions this principle operated in 
a remarkable way to the advantage of the 
United States. In 1879, our country was 
slowly struggling out from the prolonged hard 
times that followed the great panic of 1873. 
The American wheat crop of 1879 was the 
largest ever harvested up to that date, and 
when it was just approaching maturity, a 
blight of abnormal wintry weather in mid- 
summer fell on the European grainfields, and 
spoiled a very great part of their crop. The 
result was so sudden and so enormous a demand 
for our wheat, and at such profitable prices, 
that the ball of prosperity was instantly set 
rolling in this country. 

In 1897, the United States was again emerg- 
ing from prolonged business depression, again 
the aftermath of a great financial panic—this 
time the panic of 1493. The business outlook, 
even in 1897, was doubtful and threatening. 
We raised that year a wheat crop only once 
before exceeded in our previous history, and in 
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the same season such a series of disasters— 
drought, hail, and river floods—came on the 
European farms that their wheat harvest de- 
creased 30 per cent. from the very moderate 
crop of the year before. So urgent was the 
bid of the European markets for our wheat 


The fact that a period of trade depression, 
not unlike that of the two occasions just referred 
to, has been prevailing again in the United 
States, and again as a sequel to a great finan- 
cial panic,—that of 1907,—makes the present 
coincidence of the predicted 900, 000, 000-bushel 


that we actually exported, in the next twelve | wheat crop particularly interesting. We must 


months, nearly twice as much wheat as in the 
preceding season, and sold it for $120,000,000 
more. With the resultant windfall of pros- 
perity in the previously depressed and poverty- 
stricken agricultural states, the great ‘‘busi- 
ness boom’’ which made the next few years a 
financial tradition began in the United States. 





On the WARPATH 


By James Willard Schultz 


In Ten Chapters . Chapter Four 


|now wait to see whether all the promise is 
| fulfilled, and whether circumstances provide a 
| profitable market for the expected crop, before 


| drawing positive conclusions about the result. 


| But that it will very greatly help in bringing 


| back our business prosperity, the facts at which 


| we have glanced leave no doubt whatever. 
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S we rushed forth from 

A the lodge, many men in 

different parts of the camp 
were loudly shouting that their horses 
were gone, and scurrying to borrow 
animals on which to pursue the war party. 
We were about to mount our horses and start 
out on the trail of the thieves, when Weasel 
Tail’s old mother came limping up to Pita- 
makan, and said, in a voice of despair: 

‘*Your horses have all been taken, I hear. 
Oh, that is bad! Now that you cannot 
give us one, we must starve. ’’ 

‘*A promise is a promise,’’ Pitamakan 

said. ‘‘Here! Take this horse. It is 
the only one I have, but it is yours.’’ 
He flung off the saddle and handed the 
woman the end of the trail rope. Then, 
turning to Short Bow, he told him to go 
to Fox Eyes, or to any one of the Braves, 
and borrow a good horse. The boy soon 
returned with one, and in a short time 
we, and forty or fifty others, were follow- 
ing the trail of the missing herds. 

From a point on the plain about a mile 
north of camp, the trail led us due east 
toward the Bear Paw mountains. Within 
an hour we came upon several old horses 
that the war party had allowed to drop 
out of the big bunch they were driving, 
and thereafter until noon we passed, 
every mile or so, a few head that had 
been abandoned; among them were sev- 
eral small, weak colts with our fresh X 
brand on their flanks. As the little 
creatures could not possibly live without 
their mothers’ milk, I put each one out 
of its misery as I came up with it with a 
well-placed shot. 

At midday we came to a broad, deep 
coulee, in which were several large pools 
of water. Here we found more than a 
hundred of the stolen horses, but not one 
of them bore Pitamakan’s brand. They 
completed the number of those that the 
others had missed in the early morning. 

It was evident enough that from this 


place the war party had gone on with those | 


animals only which belonged to my partner 
and me. For a moment that puzzled us all; 
then Pitamakan suddenly exclaimed: 
‘*Friends, it is all plain to me! It is certain 
that an enemy of mine drove the horses away 
from our camp. He did not want your ani- 
mals; so here, where daylight came upon him, 
he cut them out. You have now recovered all 
the horses that you lost, and so it is best that 
you return to camp and leave Ah-ta-to-yi and 
me to follow this enemy as best we can.’’ 
‘*Younger brother, we will not leave you; 
we will go with you to the end of this trail,’’ 


said Black Elk, one of the Braves; and every- | we were riding parallel to the trail.’ During | you to recover them. 


one else there declared that he would go on 
with us in quest of our horses and our enemy. 

‘*Ah-ta-to-yi and I do not need you, friends, ’’ 
Pitamakan objected, ‘‘and your women at 
home do. You have meat to kill, and trading 
to do at the Long Knives’ house on the Big 
River. So go you all back, take care of my 







has some plan for putting 
them where we can never 
get them back.’’ 
All that afternoon we tried to guess 
what that plan might be, but could come 
to no conclusion. From the coulee where 
| the water pools were, the trail kept running 
| straight toward a point somewhat north of the 
| Bear Paw mountains, and it was evident that 
the thieves were heading for Milk River. 
Night came on while we were still twelve or 


DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


HE HEARD US IN SILENCE TO THE END. 


fifteen miles from the stream, and as our 
horses were played out, we were obliged to 
make a dry camp. 

About ten o’clock the next day, we reached 
Milk River, and found where the thieves had 
rested for several hours, and had roasted some 
buffalo ribs. Now their trail led straight 
down the broad river valley, which was here 
and there well timbered with cottonwoods and 
large groves of willows. As the wooded places 
| gave the thieves a fine chance to conceal them- 


| selves and ambush us, we kept well out near 





| the southern rim of the valley, and went into | boins stole your horses,’’ said High Bear, | to camp. 


| 


| the day we found seven more colts that had 
| dropped out of the band; we killed them all. 
Every time we came upon one of those aban- 
doned, helpless creatures, Pitamakan’s anger 
increased until, toward sunset, he was in such 
a rage that he could hardly speak. 





| About half an hour before dark, we were | night, and you shall go with them. ’’ 











| 
| 


mother, some of you, and allow us to go on by | riding across a high point where the river made | 
a bend toward the south. Then, not more than a | 


ourselves. No doubt we will soon join you at 
the Big River. ’’ 

‘*T will lend your mother horses,’’ Black 
Elk said, ‘‘and my women shall help her when 
we move camp.’’ 

So it was settled, and after drinking our fill 
at one of the water pools, we parted from our 
friends, and again took up the trail of our 
horses. It was easy enough to follow, for the 
sharp, hard hoofs of the animals had crushed 


flat a wide path in the green and tender prairie 
grasses. I started off in the lead, at a swift | 


lope, but Pitamakan called to me to slow up. 


‘‘We cannot hope to overtake the thieves | 


soon,’’ he explained. ‘‘They are riding at 
top speed, and often changing their mounts. 
We have only one horse each, and must ride 


slowly and steadily; but every trail has an | 


end, and sometime, somewhere off there to the 
east, we shall come to the end of this one, 
and to our herd and those who stole it.’’ 
‘*You think it is Long Bear, and his helper, 
One Horn, that we are following?’’ I asked. 
‘*Yes, that’s plain enough. ’’ 
‘*What does he intend to do with the herd ?’’ 
‘*That is something we have to learn. He 


mile ahead, several bunches of buffalo appeared 
| north, some to the east, and some directly 
toward us. They left behind them long 
streamers of dust in the still summerair. Just 
ahead of us there was a narrow, deep coulee. 
| We lost no time in getting into it; there we 
| dismounted, and climbed up the other side far 
| enough to get a view of the country without 
exposing more than our heads and shoulders. 
The cause of the commotion among the game 
|soon appeared. From the direction of the 
Bear Paw mountains, a long column of riders 
and pack horses came into sight; a whole 
tribe of people was moving down into the 
river valley to camp. 

We watched them come to a halt just outside 
a grove of cottonwoods, and saw one lodge after 
another suddenly loom up white against the 
dark background of the timber. Presently 
night came, and we could see only the dull, 
red glow of the lodges as the women lighted 
small cooking fires within them. Were the 
people Assiniboins or Gros Ventres? That 
we had to know. 


| out on the rolling plain, running, some to the | 


we were sure of a hearty welcome, for the | from each end of the timber, and then with- 
Gros Ventres had lived almost a century in | drew alone to a distant part of the woods, in 
the Blackfoot country as a part of the Black- | order to smoke his sacred pipe, to pray and 
foot confederacy. to sleep, that by his dreams he might divine 

‘*Come on,’’ said Pitamakan. ‘‘We will go | what the future had in store for us. 
close enough to hear the people talk, and learn| Pitamakan and I, who, of course, were very 
whether they are friend or foe.’’ anxious to know whether we were still on the 

Remounting our weary horses, we rode down | trail of our horses, rode out in the gray light 
into the valley, straight toward the glowing | of the morning across the valley. We saw 
lodges. When we were within two hundred | that a vast herd of buffalo had been in the 
yards of the camp, Pitamakan, leaving me to | bottom on the day before; but although they 
hold the horses, sneaked toward the nearest | had trampled the grass and earth, we found 
lodges. Soon he returned, and said that we | what we sought close to the south rim of the 
were in luck; the campers were Gros Ventres. | valley. At first we saw only a few faint 
So we rode boldly in, and asked the first person | imprints of horses’ hoofs; but when we had 
we met where the chief’s lodge was. followed them for a half mile, and had passed 

‘*Come, follow me, and I will show it to| the broad trail of the feeding buffaloes, we 
you,’’ the man answered in good Blackfoot, | came upon the unmistakable trail of our own 
and we were soon comfortably seated on either | animals. 
side of the old man in his lodge. - As the party was well supplied with dry 

High Bear was the name of the old chief. | meat and pemmican, the Gros Ventres killed 
I had often seen him at the fort, and in the | no meat that morning, nor did they build any 
Blackfoot camp when the two tribes happened | fires. We rested during the day, and toward 
to be traveling and hunting together. He | sundown watered our horses and saddled them. 
recognized us the moment we stepped inside | When all were ready to start, High Star came 
the lodge, and gave us a hearty welcome. from his lone retreat, followed by his servant 

Like most Gros Ventres, he spoke good | with the sacred pipe. As he stalked past us 
Blackfoot. For that matter, the Blackfoot | to his horse, there was no smile on his face. 
language was spoken more or less by the | The Gros Ventres believed that he was great 
Kutenay, Flathead, Pend d’Oreille, and other | medicine. No one spoke to him, but when he 
neighboring tribes. But the Blackfeet, who | had mounted his horse, he turned, and said: 
were without doubt the proudest of allthe Amer-| ‘‘I have smoked, and with prayer made the 
ican Indian tribes, considered it beneath their | usual sacrifice to the sun. I have had two 
dignity to learn other languages. They called | dreams during the day, but both were without 
themselves Nit -si-tuppi: the Only - People. | meaning. My medicine, however, tells me that 
so far all is well with us. Let us go on.’’ 

When we started, it was dusk in the 
big grove. Each rider chose his own path 
among the thickly clustering trees, and 
soon we were spread out for a hundred 
yards or more. In that manner we had 
neared the eastern edge of the grove, when, 
almost under the feet of the horses in the 
centre of the party, a couple of bear cubs 
suddenly began to squall. They were 
answered by the savage roar of their 
big grizzly mother, which came leaping 
through the brush to their defense. In 
their fright, instead of running toward 
her, the young ones, squalling louder than 
ever, scurried right in among us. 

In a moment the old mother was after 
them, roaring, and striking at every 
moving animal in her path. The horses 
squealed frantically; some bolted; some 
bucked, and throwing their riders, plunged 
away into the brush. 

Amid the hubbub of voices rose the cry, 
‘*Kill it! Kill the bear!’’ 

One shot, then another, and another 
was fired. Then came the welcome shout, 
‘*It is dead! The bear is dead!’’ 

It was fully half an hour before the last 
of the riderless horses was recovered, 
and two of them had been so severely 
clawed by the bear that they had to be 
killed. The owners, however, would not 
listen to High Star’s suggestion that they 
return to the Gros Ventre camp, and kept 
on with us by riding double with one 
and another of the party. That the 
The women of the lodge set food before us, | bear had not killed or even injured any one 
and while we were eating the well-browned of the party was regarded as a good omen. 
buffalo ribs, we explained why we were in the} During the night we made good time, and 
Bear Paw country. We did not say, however, | at dawn again camped in a large cottonwood 
that we believed that a member of our own | grove. Another night ride, our friends told 
tribe had stolen our herd, or that the thief had | us, would take us almost to the mouth of the 
turned loose on the trail all the animals that | river. 

did not belong to us. | The whole party was now out of meat, and 

‘*Let us not accuse Long Bear until we have | at High Star’s request, Pitamakan and I went 
proof that he did it,’’ Pitamakan had said to | out to get some; a couple of the Gros Ventres 
me before we entered the camp. | accompanied us, in order to help butcher what- 

‘*Well, it is plain enough that the Assini- ever we might kill, and carry the meat back 
There were no buffaloes in sight 





| it only at long intervals, to make sure that | after we had told our tale, ‘‘and we will help | down the valley, or any other game, for that 


It is our duty always | matter, and so we rode out on the rolling plain 
to aid the Blackfeet. My children are about | south of the river. Presently we discovered a 
to start on a raid against the Assiniboins. | large herd of buffaloes moving slowly as they 
Only yesterday a couple of our scouts reported | grazed over the top of a long, low ridge about 
that the tribe is encamped on this river, a ra mile away. We waited patiently until the 
short distance above the wide bottom where it | last of the stragglers had disappeared over 
joins the Big River. They start out to-morrow the crest of the ridge, and then rode swiftly 
forward. When we reached the top of the 

On the following day the men who were to | hill, we found that a part of the herd was not 
form the war party went through the sacred more than a couple of hundred yards down 
sweat ceremony under the auspices of the | the farther side of the ridge. We tore into 
medicine men, and then made sacrifices and | the midst of the animals, and in a short run 
vows to the sun. At sunset, more than two | killed each two fat cows. That was more than 
hundred strong, they gathered in front of | enough meat for the whole party. Assisted 
High Bear’s lodge; each man was mounted on | by the Gros Ventres, we began to skin and cut 


| his favorite horse, and carried attached to his | up the animals as rapidly as possible. 


elkhorn-bowed saddle his finest war clothes, We had been at work some time when | 
and his bullhide shield adorned with eagle tail | straightened up in order to ease the muscles 
feathers. The leader of the party was a noted | of my back. Happening to look off to the 
warrior forty or more years old, named High | south, I caught a glimpse of two riders as 
Star. I had often met him at the fort, where they passed behind another ridge on the plain 
he was always welcome for his genial manners | about two miles away. 
and exciting tales. But now, as he gave the) ‘‘Pitamakan! Get on your horse! Two 
order to start, his face was sober enough. riders are out there, traveling west!’’ I criec, 
Followed closely by a young man on a white as I sheathed my knife and ran to my ow! 
horse, who carried his sacred pipe, wrapped animal. 
in folds of gorgeously painted and fringed Neither of our Gros Ventre helpers could 
buckskin, he placed himself at the head of his understand Blackfoot, but I found time to s's? 
warriors and led the way. to them that I had discovered two riders. Then 
All that night we rode steadily down the they were not slow in getting into the saddle 
valley of the Milk River, or as the Blackfeet and following us as we plied our quirts. 
and Gros Ventres called it, the Little River. I took the lead, heading south of west, and 
At daylight, we went into camp in a large | avoiding all the hillocks on the plain, and 
grove of cottonwoods. High Star at once sent after a fast run of a couple of miles, we 


If they were Gros Ventres, | a couple of men to keep watch on the country mounted a ridge that was too long to be circled, 











and saw the two men riding at a leisurely trot 
about half a mile farther on. At that, we 
urged our horses still harder, but at that 
moment the men we were following discovered 
us, and began to use their quirts. Within five 
minutes we realized that their horses were 
much fresher than ours, and that it was use- 
less to pursue them. Springing to the ground, 
I got out my telescope for a good look at them. 
I could not see their faces, for when they 
looked back at us they carefully covered them 
with a corner of their blankets; but I saw 
that one was tall and heavily built, and that 
the other was slender, and of less than the 
average height. Just before they passed out 
of sight behind a low ridge, Pitamakan took 
the glass from me and looked at them. 

‘They are of the same build as Long Bear 
and One Horn,’’ he said, after they had passed 
from view. 

“You,” 

‘‘Tf I remember right, the last time I saw 
them, Long Bear wore a red blanket, and One 
Horn a white one. ’’ 

‘They did; the same as those two men. I 
also noticed that. I am sure that those riders 
are One Horn and Long Bear.’’ 

‘“‘So am I,’’ Pitamakan agreed, ‘‘but, mind 
you, we can’t prove it. We did not see their 
faces. Red blankets and white blankets are 
worn by all tribes. There are many who are 
tall and heavy, and slender and short, besides 
our two enemies. ’’ 

‘‘Something in the way the heavy one sat 
his horse at once reminded me of Long Bear; 
he rode exactly like him, straight-backed, head 
up, the whole body bent away forward.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ Pitamakan exclaimed, ‘‘but, oh, we 
can’t prove that it was he! We can’t prove 
it!”? 

The two Gros Ventres were impatiently 
waiting for us to finish our talk. ‘‘Come,’’ 
said one of them in the sign language. ‘‘This 
is Assiniboin country. It is dangerous for us 
to be out here in plain sight. Moreover, we 
are hungry. The whole party is hungry. Let 
us hurry back with the meat.’’ 

So back we went to the buffaloes. We took 
all the meat we could hang to our saddles, 
and jogged along toward the river. After a 
while, Pitamakan, who was riding by my 
side, said, ‘‘ Yes, no doubt the two riders were 
Long Bear and One Horn. Now what do you 
believe they have done with our horses ?’’ 

That was the very thing I had been think- 
ing about, and I had a ready answer for the 
question. ‘‘They have turned the band loose 
where the Assiniboins will soon find them. ’’ 

‘“*My thought exactly,’’ Pitamakan agreed. 
‘* And what is more, I feel sure that the herd 
is not far below here. We ought to go on 
down the valley as soon as we finish a meal of 
this meat. I think that High Star will be 
willing enough to go on if we tell him all 
about our trouble. ’’ 

Our helpers explained why we had taken so 
long to get the meat, but everyone was too 
hungry to ask any questions. Soon the odor 
of roasting ribs and steaks filled the‘air. As 
usual, High Star was off by himself in another 
part of the grove. When his servant started to 
go to him with some of the roasted ribs, we 
sent word that we wished to have a short talk 
with him. When the boy returned, he told 
us to follow him, and we were soon seated 
before the leader. We told him all about the 
theft of our horses. He heard us in silence 
to the end; then calling the boy, who was 
seated at some distance, eating his share of 
the meat, he told him to order the party to 
get ready to move on. High Star promised 
not to mention our belief that it was Long 
ae and his helper who had stolen our 

erd. 

It was past midday when we left the grove 
and rode on down the valley, still on the trail 
of our horses. High Star thought it best to 
keep several scouts well in advance of the 
party, and at our request, Pitamakan and I 
were made two of the number; we took the 
south side of the valley, and three of the Gros 
Ventres the north side. We kept about a mile 
ahead of the party, and at every bend of the 
Stream rode to the rim of the plain, in order 
to get the farthest view possible of the country 
ahead. Thus three or four hours passed. On 
all sides the numerous bands of buffalo re- 
niained quiet; now and then we made a 
detour in our course, lest we disturb the herds 
that were feeding or resting in the river 
bottoms. 

As the sun sank lower, our spirits also went 
down; another day was to pass, we thought, 
without gain tous. But late in the afternoon, 
Something happened that keyed us up to the 
highest pitch of excitement. From the point 
of a bend we saw through the telescope a long 
column of riders about five miles away—un- 
dvubtedly the Assiniboins moving up the river 
to fresh hunting ground. Midway between 
them and us, ina grassy and treeless bottom, 
We saw a large band of grazing horses. 

“Our horses !’? Pitamakan cried. ‘‘I recog- 
hize one of them even at this distance !’’ 

if we were to recover the band before the 
Assiniboins got sight of it, we could waste 
ho time. So, moving back down the point, 
We dismounted, and with our blankets signaled 
High Star and his men to come to us quickly. 
On the other side of the river, the Gros Ventre 





scouts were signaling that they had discovered 
the enemy. While we were waiting for the 
party to come up, we moved again to the top 
of the point. The main body of the moving 
camp was cutting slowly across a big bend; 
but ahead of it, and traveling at a much faster 
gait, were a large number of armed hunters. 


‘‘Pitamakan, there is no doubt of it: we| 
are in for a big fight!’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*Yes. Of course we are,’’ he said, eagerly. 
**And won’t it be fun? Oh, why doesn’t 
High Star come on faster with his men? I 
can hardly wait for this fight to begin. ’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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T nine o’clock on a sunny January morn- 
ing, the New Bedford sealing schooner 
Ibex, with her mainsail flapping in the 

keen southwest wind, lay in a cove off the end 
of a glacier on Elephant Island in the South 
Shetlands. 
glistening iceberg, the blue sea rolled unbroken. 

The trip to the antarctic had yielded a rich 
harvest to the Ibex: her hold was filled 
with skins of the fur seal from dozens of 
rifled rookeries along the icy, rock-bound 
shores. Now the schooner was about to 
begin her long run northward. She had 
almost finished taking water aboard. The 
last boat had just started for shore under 
Abner Simpson, the first mate; as soon as 
it returned with full casks, the Ibex would 
weigh anchor. 

Bud Rogan was making the bow oar 
buckle. He was only twenty years old, 
and his boyish spirits ran high at the pros- 
pect of starting for home. He glanced 
round at the glacier; blue as the sea and a 
hundred feet high, it loomed threateningly 
at the back of the beach. 

‘**T’d like to see a ‘tumble-down’ before 
we leave,’’ he said. 

A ‘‘tumble-down’’ is the sealer’s term 
for the fall of part of a large iceberg or 
glacier. Simpson shook his head. ‘‘Don’t 
talk tumble-down to me,’’ he grumbled 
through his bristling gray beard, ‘‘until 
our last barrel’s filled !’’ 

The boat grounded on the beach, and 
the men splashed overboard. 

‘Lively with those casks!’’ ordered the 
mate. 

Soon the sailors were rolling the two 
long, narrow barrels up the beach to a 
convenient pool. 

The beach lay between two almost per- 

pendicular promontories, 150 feet apart. 
It sloped back about a hundred feet, 
spreading out slightly, to the foot of the 
glacier. Here and there a ledge, scored 
with deep scratches, rose above the gravel 
and small rocks. Down the eastern cliff, 
thirty feet below the glacier, a stream 
fell sheer into a little rocky basin. It was 
to that stream the crew of the Ibex came 
for water. 

With uneasy glances at the great blue 
ice wall that towered ominously above 
them, the men filled the two casks, and 
rolled them down to the boat. As Bud 
was about to scramble aboard, he found 
that he had left his mittens near the pool. 

**Get ’em quick, then!’’ said Simpson, 
in bad humor at the delay. 

Bud hurried back to the basin. As he 
stooped to pick up his mittens, a loud report 
came from the heart of the glacier behind 
him, and was immediately followed by a 
sickening sound of cracking and grinding. 

Wild, confused cries of alarm rose from 
Simpson and the other men at the boat: 

**Look out!’? ‘*Run!’’ ‘‘Stand still !’’ 

Bud’s first impulse was to rush down toward 
the water. But he realized at once that that 
would be suicidal; before he could cover a 
quarter of the distance, the mass of falling ice 
would crush him as a man would crush a fly. 
As he stood frozen with horror, his eyes took 
in the whole scene—the water, sparkling in the 
sunlight; the changing colors in the blue face 
of the glacier; the schooner with mainsail set 
and foresail half raised; and nearer, his ship- 
mates tumbling in mad haste into the boat. 
They could do nothing for him. 

High above came a sharp, splitting noise, 
like the discharge of a battery of guns. Then, 
with a grinding, crunching sound, the huge 
blue wall swayed, toppled forward, and came 
crashing down. 

Bud turned instinctively, and sprang across 
the basin toward the cliff. His palms struck 
the cold rock; a tremendous blast from behind 
flung him against it as the mighty mass of ice 
swooped down, and, blotting out sea and ship 
and boat and sun, struck the beach with an 
appalling erash. 

Panic-stricken, breathless, Bud did not know 
where he was; he expected that every moment 


4 By AlbertW Tolman 


Outside, except for an occasional | absolutely black, but as his eyes became accus- 
| tomed to the darkness, he realized that a dim 
| blue light was coming through the glacier, 





would be his last. A sharp piece of ice, flying 
by, gashed his cheek. 

When the uproar ceased, he regained his 
senses. Shuddering in the darkness, he stood 
against the rock. Water was showering down | 
round him. He reached out his hand and 
touched ice; it was the side of the fallen 


TUMBLE-DOWN’ 


hollow of the cliff behind the waterfall not a 
second too soon. If he had been a moment 
later, he would have been crushed by that 
terrific avalanche. 

The wish that he had expressed a short time 
before had been gratified. There had been a 
tumble-down. And he had been imprisoned 
between the ice and the rock. 

At first the space in which he stood seemed 
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WAS IT LARGE ENOUGH FOR HIM TO 
FIGHT HIS WAY UP THROUGH IT? 


and that from high overhead a faint white 
radiance was filtering down. 

Bud looked up. The stream, forcing its way 
between the cliff and the glacier, fell sixty feet 
through the strange, dark blue cavern. He stood 
almost knee-deep in a pool of icy slush. Now 
and then a piece of ice, dislodged by the water, 
split off from the glacier, and fell with a hollow 
sound that reéchoed between the close walls. 

He wondered whether the boat had escaped, 
or whether the reeling ice wall had shattered 
it. The top of the tumble-down must have 
reached almost to the water. He hoped that | 
his comrades had escaped. If they were alive, 
they probably believed that he had been buried 
beneath the glacier. 

The thought filled him with dismay and 
horror. The wind was fair; the schooner was | 
ready to sail. His shipmates would not think | 
that there was one chance in ten thousand of 
his being alive. Why should they waste hours 
in a fruitless search? They would weigh 
anchor and sail away, and he would have to 
stand there until] he froze or starved. 

‘‘Hello! Ibex! Help! Help !’’ he shouted. 

He listened, breathless, but heard no reply. 
He shouted again. Then a sense of his help- 
lessness overcame him; he knew that his voice | 
was smothered between the glacier and the cliff. | 

With painful care, Bud began to explore his 
prison. It was a mere fissure between the 
rock and the ice. Three or four yards away | 
from where he stood, in the direction of the | 
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glacier had ground against the cliff; twelve 
feet the other way it wasthe same. The joints 
were so tight that the cavity held water, and 
the water was growing deeper every minute. 
Despair chilled the young sailor. It seemed 
to him that walls of steel and concrete could 
not have confined him more securely. 

He heard a slight sound overhead; then 


| something struck him violently on the shoulder, 


and splashed into the pool. A loose fragment 
of ice, broken off when the ice wall scraped 
against the cliff, and now dislodged by the 
water, had fallen. At the same time the cavern 
became lighter. 

As Bud glanced up, fearful lest a larger 
piece might fall on him, an idea came to him. 
If he could gain the top of his prison, he 
might foree his way out through the channel 
of the stream. 

Above him the rock overhung slightly; the 
icy wall was perfectly smooth. But he had 
a knife. Why could he not cut steps in the 
ice, and thus work his way up? 

He took out his knife, and began to draw the 
point in short, quick cuts across the dark face 
of the glacier. When he had made a ledge 
an inch wide, he set his foot upon it, braced 

his back against the rock behind, raised 
himself, and cut another step. The space 
between the two walls was so narrow that 
he could easily support himself. 

Drenched from head to foot by the water- 
fall, he chipped step after step. The mem- 
ory of the flapping sails made him mad with 
haste. Even now, he said to himself, the 
anchor might be catted, and the Jbex home- 
ward bound. In his desperate haste he 
grew careless. Feeling that he could not 
afford to waste any strokes, he cut the steps 
as narrow as he dared. Ten feet up, his 
boot slipped from one of them, and he fell 
into the pool at the bottom of the crevice. 
The water splashed over his head; but 
worse than that, he dropped his knife. 

Although the fall had given him an ugly 
wrench, he hardly noticed it. Shivering in 
the icy water, he felt about the bottom of 
the basin. The knife must be there. When 
he was almost ready to give up searching for 
it, he found it at the lower end of the pool. 

He cautiously climbed to his former 
place, and once more began cutting. He 
knew that it would not do to fall again, and 
he was glad that he had learned caution 
from slipping when he did, so that he would 
guard against falling from a greater height. 

With his back pressed against the cold 
rock, he hacked at the brittle wall. When 
a step was deep enough, he painfully 
hitched himself upward, until he felt it 
safe to rest his weight on it. Then he 
began to cut another step. 

As he climbed, the ice and the rock came 
closer together. The light grew brighter, 
but the ice became more slippery, and the 
falling water filled the whole space with a 
thick rain that chilled him to the marrow. 

He was now only a few feet from the top. 
A fall would mean death. He worked 
slower and more cautiously. 

His anxiety about the Ibex increased; 
with the strong breeze that was blowing, 
she might already have rounded the point, 
and passed out of sight of the cove. Forget- 
ting his caution, he struck the point of his 
knife violently against the ice. The chilled 
blade snapped off short. He could cut no 
more steps. The handle slipped through his 
numb fingers, and fell into the black cavern. 

Almost blinded by the rushing water, 
Bud looked up. He was close to the rocky 
channel through which the stream flowed 
over the cliff. The edge of the glacier, fall- 
ing across the opening, had almost closed 
it. Was it large enough for him to fight 
his way up through it? 

If he had only been able to cut one step 
more! But it was of no use to think of that. 
Shielding his face from the water, he drew 
a long, full breath. Then he threw up his 


| hands, made a sudden spring, and caught the 


sides of the rocky channel. 

It was a terrible fight—that struggle to drag 
himself through the narrow aperture against 
the rushing stream. Halfway through, his 
body stuck. The water cut off his breath. 
He could move neither forward nor backward. 
Bud put all his remaining strength into one 
final effort. He was moving again, gaining 
inch byinch. At last he squeezed and wriggled 
his way through the narrowest part of the 
opening. The channel widened. 

Half drowned, half frozen, working with 
hands that had almost lost all feeling, he 
clambered up the few remaining feet. He was 
free. With one last glance of horror at the 
black, icy pit from which he had escaped, he 
turned his eyes toward the sea. His heart 
almost stopped. 

There was the schooner, under full sail, 
more than a mile away! 

He was too late! Waving his arms, and 
shouting wildly, he stumbled seaward over the 
slippery ice. 

All at once he saw a commotion on board 
the vessel; men hurried to and fro on her 
deck. Then came a puff of smoke and the 
report of a rifle. He had been seen. 

An hour later, he was safe on board the 


glacier. He had gained his refuge under the’ sea, it narrowed to a sharp point, where the | Jbex, homeward bound. 
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“ LAUGHTER.” 
A FUTURIST PAINTING. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


ARD cash becomes as soft as down when 
you use it to feather your home nest. 
STRAIGHT line is the shortest distance 
between a clear conscience and a glad heart. 
Lift up your Song 
And march with Courage stronger ; 
For though the Way is long, 
The Day is longer. 
At a recent convention of many men and 
boys, a speaker expressed this wish: ‘‘May 
all of you boys become as good men as these 
men desire you to think that they are.’’ The 
words gave both the men and the boys a good 
deal to think about. 


“FLUVIUS policies’’ are an oddity of Brit- 
ish insurance. They guarantee the in- 

sured the payment of a certain sum, graded 
according to the amount of rainfall, for each 
rainy day during a given period. They are 
especially popular with shopkeepers and with 
landlords at holiday resorts. 

HE cruel return march from the south pole 

perhaps did no more to kill Captain Scott 
and his men than their bitter disappointment 
at finding the Norwegian flag already planted 
there by Amundsen. Graceful and appropriate, 
therefore, is the action of the Norwegian people, 
who will unveil in their own country the first 
memorial yet erected to the brave Englishmen. 
It was paid for by public subscription. 

HE better to protect the vanishing big game 

of Africa was the object of a recent London 
conference in which seven European countries 
were represented. The conference recom- 
mends to the respective governments united 
action: (1) to regulate big game hunting by 
license ; (2) to maintain ‘‘sanctuaries’’ for the 
elephant and the rhinoceros; (3) to forbid 
rhinoceros hunting for several years, and (4) to 
restrict still further the exportation of ivory. 

HE official announcement that when the 

Panama Canal is formally opened in 
March, the battleship Oregon will lead the 
fleet, will surely please the public. The coun- 
try still gratefully remembers the splendid 
voyage of the Oregon, during the war with 
Spain, from the Pacific round the Horn to the 
Atlantic; the picture of that rushing battleship 
is still vivid in all our memories. Captain 
Clark, now a retired rear admiral, will once 
again stand upon the bridge, and beside him 
President Wilson, who goes with the fleet to 
open the exhibition in San Francisco. 


HE other day, at the home for old soldiers 

in Milwaukee, ten veterans stepped to the 
front when volunteers were called for to nurse 
a comrade who had .been stricken with the 
loathsome disease of leprosy. That was not 
the heady courage of youth, but something 
even nobler—the clear-eyed courage of age, 
which knows the cost and is willing to pay it. 
The duty they volunteered for meant not the 
excitement of battle, not the applause and 
glory that young men dream of, but long isola- 
tion, loneliness, perhaps a lingering and un- 
companioned death. 


A CERTAIN Czar once posted a sentinel 
where no sentinel was needed; for two 
centuries thereafter the spot was guarded 
because no order came to stop guarding it. 
Apparently our own government can do things 
quite as foolish. On the Maine coast is an 
island that used to have a summer hotel and 
a summer post office. The hotel was burned 
a year ago; but although not a single person 
lives on the island, the post office still survives. 
The steamer stops at the deserted wharf every 
day, and the summer postmaster rows over from 
his home to meet it; then the postmaster and 
a man from the steamer gravely hand each to 
the other an empty mail sack! 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, according to 

Lloyd’s Register, there were 22, 402 sailing 
vessels of 9,496,603 tons’ burden, and 10,260 
steamers of 7,414,954 tons’ burden, whereas 
now there are 23,897 steamers of 26,517,029 
tons’ burden, and only 6,694 sailing vessels of 
3,890,936 tons’ burden. Lloyd’s announces 
that hereafter it will drop the ‘‘s’’ with which 
it used to designate steamers, and will use 
**s. v.’? to designate sailing vessels—a change 
very significant of the lessened importance of 
sail power. France, however, still builds large 





sailing vessels—an industry that the govern- 
ment stimulates with grants of money, for it 
values the square-rigged ship as a training 
school for seamen. 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 


VER since the ‘‘scare’’ about annexation 
E to the United States that led to the over- 

throw of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s adminis- 
tration in Canada, many people in the Dominion 
have felt an anxious fear of the ‘‘ American- 
izing’’ influence of this country on Canadian 
opinion. 

Although they are pleased by the removal 
of thousands of our citizens to the fertile 
wheat fields of the Canadian Northwest, they 
are apprehensive lest the newcomers, remain- 
ing loyal in their hearts to their former home, 
shall corrupt their neighbors with their own 
national sentiments, or shall obtain political 
ascendancy, and use it to promote measures 
advantageous to the United States rather than 
to the ‘‘mother country. ’’ 

The fact that Canadian imports from this 
country far exceed those from Great Britain, 
and grow at a more rapid rate, also disquiets 
them. Trade with the United Kingdom is 
already encouraged by a tariff preference of 
one-third, and they urge that the preference 
be increased to one-half, with an ultimate pur- 
pose of establishing free trade with Great 
Britain, in order to overcome the popular 
preference for American goods. . 

Lately they have found another cause of 
apprehension. In spite of their loyalty, Cana- 
dians read American newspapers, magazines 
and books. In order to counteract that tend- 
ency, the Canadian statesmen, some years ago, 
arranged to pay a part of the postage on all 
British periodicals, on the theory that the high 
rate of postage was the reason why English 
magazines had so comparatively small a circu- 
lation. But the Canadian government has felt 
that the imperial government had as great an 
interest in the matter as its colony, and asked 
that it assume a part of the burden. In 
response, the imperial government has made 
a concession, but Canada does not regard it as 
sufficient. ; 

As every American knows, all these fears 
are groundless. There is not now and never 
has been any considerable movement, or even 
desire, on this side of the line for any closer 
political connection between the two countries 
than now exists. The emigrants from the states 
to the provinces have no designs hostile or dis- 
loyal to their new country. Our merchants and 
manufacturers sell their goods wherever they 
can find a market. They are not engaged in 
any political propaganda. And nothing could 
be simpler than the reason why the Canadians 
prefer the American to the English periodicals: 
American life is much more like their own 
than English life is. In short, the people of 
the two countries are much alike in their tastes, 
and both are unlike the English. 
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FUTURISM. _ 


NEW era in art has dawned—the era of 

the ugly, the repulsive, the unnatural, 

the incomprehensible. Some of the mag- 
azines and some of the illustrated Sunday 
newspapers have made us acquainted with one 
form of the new art, that of the painter. At 
one time it is ‘‘futurist’’ and ‘‘post-impres- 
sionist’’; at another time it is ‘‘eubist.’? A 
cubist painting, no matter what the subject, 
—a baby in arms or a storm at sea, —looks like 
the dooryard when the carpenters get through 
reshingling the roof; when you look at the 
two pictures, you cannot tell which is the baby 
and which the storm at sea. 

The painters of freakish pictures have suc- 
ceeded in getting themselves talked about and 
laughed at, and also in leading a few sophomoric 
critics to shake their heads solemnly and to inti- 
mate that the reason why people laugh at the 
grotesque creations is that they are not suffi- 
ciently educated to appreciate them. The suc- 
cess of the futurist and the cubist painters has 
led one or two sculptors to emulate their vicious 
methods. The resulting productions suggest 
the monstrosities to be found in anatomical 
museums rather than anything so old-fashioned 
and so pleasant to the eye as the works of 
Phidias and Praxiteles. 

Into the fields of literature also, especially 
poetry, the futurist has recently pushed his 
way. A disciple of futurist poetry has been 
giving some lectures and readings from his 
**poems’’ in London. His verse when printed 
looks like an algebraic formula combined with 
a geometrical figure, and a child’s ‘‘rebus.’’ 
The lecturer frankly claims not only freedom 





from all rules of rhythm and syntax, but also 
the privilege of dispensing with words. It must 
be easy to listen to, this wordless poetry! 

Music, too! Musical futurism has its origin 
in France. Its leading apostle is Mr. Leo Orn- 
stein, who writes in no key, or rather in many 
keys at once, without rhythm, and without any 
attempt at harmony, melody, or an ordered 
sequence of sounds. 

Hitherto the perfection of art in all its forms 
has been supposed to lie in the clearness with 
which the artist expresses himself, in the pleas- 
ure that the result gives, and in truth to the 
subject that the work of art represents. Must 
all this be changed? Must we learn to admire 
and strive after what is muddy, unintelligible, 
and false to nature? 

* © 


THINGS THAT DO NOT CHANGE. 


AR up an untraveled New Hampshire 
road there is an old cellar. Not a trace 
of timber remains, but about the forgotten 

doorstep roses and lilacs bear faithful witness 
to the home that once stood there, although 
thick-crowding young forest trees lift their 
green tops far above the foundation. Probably 
no one now living can remember the great- 
natured, great-souled woman who lived there, 
but her story, as another has told it in ‘‘A 
Kingdom of Two,’’ ought not to be forgotten, 

** Aunt Head’’ her neighbors called her. One 
by one she had seen the bodies of husband 
and sons carried across the threshold, past the 
lilacs. She was beyond middle age when she 
was left alone. But what seemed the end of 
her own life, also, was only the beginning of a 
larger living, the power of which was felt for 
miles round. 

Her first act was eccentric: she tore down 
the walls of her house, and rested the sloping 
roof on the stone foundation. Her one fear 
was of the wild winter storms. But secure 
in her low shelter, she was not uncomfortable ; 
there was a living spring in the corner of the 
cellar, and a bulkhead that opened to the south 
gave her light and air. In the slender shaft 
of light she wove and spun, and earned enough 
to give something to others. 

Sometimes the need was material. An old 
wayfarer came to her door one day, helpless 
and forlorn ; she took him in, and cared for him 
until he died. Oftener the need was spiritual. 
There was no church near by; so she gathered 
the neighbors for miles about, and since many 
of them came long distances, she began her 
service on Saturday by baking bread and cook- 
ing a great kettleful of soup for the next day. 
Then, on Sunday, her mighty voice—it could 
be heard half a mile away, they said—pro- 
claimed the way of righteousness and exhorted 
sinners to repentance. In sickness or trouble 


she was always present. In one of the winter | 


storms that she dreaded, when the doctor would 
not risk his life, she went alone on foot over 
the mountain to bring a new life in. Three 
times in that terrible night even her great 
strength gave out, and three times she ‘“‘laid 
hold upon the Lord,’’ and went on her way. 


The men and women she knew are long) 


dead. Steam and electricity have changed the 
face of the world she lived in; but beneath 
the changes the great truths on which she 
built her life—love, faith, prayer, service—are 
unchanged and unchanging. Science has no 
substitute for them. They, and they only, 


are eternal. 
* © 


EMOTIONAL REACTION. 


XPERIMENTS conducted inthe physio- 
FE logical laboratory of the Harvard Medical 

School have proved that when a man is 
excited by fear, rage, or pain, the adrenal 
glands, lying above the kidneys, pour their 
secretion into the blood stream. That secre- 
tion, adrenaline, if injected into the veins, will 
release sugar from storage in the liver, and 
will bring it into the blood, will drive the 
blood from the abdominal organs into the heart, 
lungs, central nervous system, and limbs, and 
will render more rapid the coagulation of 
blood. Now the Harvard investigators have 
learned that the adrenal secretion discharged in 
pain and emotional excitement produces effects 
precisely similar to those caused by the injec- 
tion of adrenaline. 

When a muscle is fatigued without any 
accompanying degree of excitement; it may 
take it two hours to regain its normal 
‘‘irritability.’’ But if adrenaline is injected, or 
if through excitement the adrenal glands are 
stimulated to discharge and secrete, the fatigued 
muscle may regain its ‘‘irritability’’ in three 
minutes. The sugar set free from the liver 
and circulated in the blood stimulates the 
muscles, for sugar is the source of muscular 
energy. And the transfer of the blood from 


the abdominal region to the heart, lungs, limbs 
and nervous system increases their efficiency for 
physical effort. If in violent effort blood vessels 
are injured, prompt clotting of the blood helps 
to prevent dangerous bleeding. 

Such are the physical alterations that men 
and animals alike undergo when affected by 
fear, rage, or pain. They are among the pre- 
cautions that Nature has taken in her desire 
to preserve the species. Fear, rage and pain 
enable the individual to use his physical 
powers to the greatest advantage in the crisis 
that has produced the excitement. 
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TWO KINDS OF AMERICANS. 


WO events of great social significance 
occurred recently in Boston on the same 
day. 

At noon an ‘‘army of unemployed,’’ three 
hundred strong, marched to the city hall, 
where a crowd of about ore thousand persons 
had gathered to see what would happen, and 
a squad of police stood ready to keep order. 
In a brief speech the mayor offered to give 
any man in the crowd who could show that 
he was a registered voter of the city a job at 
which he could earn his living. Three of the 
‘‘army’’ of three hundred investigated the 
offer, and two of them went to work. The rest 
of them marched to Boston Common and held 
an indignation meeting. 

Almost at the same time, the pupils of the 
High School of Practical Arts, with a few 
invited guests, assembled in the auditorium of 
their beautiful new building to join with an 
immigrant family in commemorating the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the arrival of the family 
in America. The head master gave a brief 
address of welcome, and then put the meeting 
into the hands of one of the pupils, a Russian 
Jewess. The principal event was an address 
by Mrs. Mary Antin Grabau, author of ‘‘The 
Promised Land, ’’ and spokesman, she says, not 
only for her own family, but for thousands of 
our adopted citizens. 

Briefly she sketched the limitations, the 
insecurity, the terror of the Jew in Russia. 
With simple candor she told of the present 
condition of her own family. Many readers 
of ‘‘ The Promised Land’’ have inquired, 
‘*How is it with you now? Are your troubles 
over? Has America done for you what you 
hoped it would?’’ These questions Mary 
Antin answered publicly for the first time at 
this meeting. Her testimony is that her people 
are satisfied. 

In effect she said, ‘‘The main thing here is 
that the way is open to us. We have not 
become rich. We work hard. If you should 
go into one of our large department stores you 
might see one of my sisters. If you asked for 
her, they would summon her by a number. 
But what we do is not the point. The thing 
that counts is that no position that we can fill 
is forbidden tous. In Russia many occupations 
are closed to my people. Here the way is 
open. ”’ 

What conflicting testimony—that of the three 
hundred in the army of unemployed and 
that of the dozen of the Antin family, who 
landed here twenty years ago, poor, down- 
trodden, and ignorant of our language! Neither 
destroys the other, but there is comfort in 
the thought that the army of unemployed, 
idle, ill-kept, rebellious, is not more typical 
than the immigrant family, industrious, self- 
supporting, and contented. When we see the 
great headlines that tell of labor troubles and 
of corruption in politics and finance, let us also 
remember that thousands upon thousands of 
men and women, unheralded in print, are 
supporting themselves and helping their neigh- 
bors quietly and honestly, and that in our 
public schools thousands of children are learn- 
ing how to apply their lofty ideals to the 
business of life and citizenship. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


A DIRECTORY OF MINERALS. — The 
United States Geological Survey has just 
published a classified list of four hundred of 
the most useful American minerals. The 
volume gives the regions’ in each state in 
| which any mineral is found. If the reader 
| does not know the name of the mineral, but 
| does know, for example, that it is an ore of 
| silver or manganese, or that it carries asphalt 
| or radium, a complete glossary will guide him 
| to the correct designation. The book defines 
|each mineral and tells the states in which it 
occurs. It also contains a list of mineral aggre- 
| gates, such as clay, granite, limestone, sand, 
| and sandstone, which constitute a very eonsid- 
erable part of the mineral production of the 
country. The publication will be useful in 
many ways. If, for example, a person |S 














debating whether to buy stock in a Texas oil 
company, the book will show in which counties 
in Texas oil is produced, and in what other 
counties it may sometime be found. If, again, 
a farmer needs lime for his pasture, the book 
will tell him where to find the’ gypsum, and 
will show the situation of the nearest lime- 
kiln. The bulletin may be obtained free by 
writing to the Geological Survey at Washing- 
ton. * . 


IRELESS FOR LIFEBOATS.— The 
new giant Cunard steamship Aquitania 
will carry, besides 
the usual lifeboats, 
two large motor 
boats, 30 feet long by 
9% feet wide, that 
are fitted with wire- 
less telegraphy, with 
a range of from 100 
to 150 miles. The 
motor boats will be 
placed, one on the 
port and one on 
™ 7 P the starboard side of 
the boat deck. They will be used primarily 
for towing the ordinary lifeboats. The accom- 
panying picture from the Illustrated London 
News shows one of the motor boats on a trial 
trip in the Thames at Chiswick. 
& 


ROLL OF HONOR.—According to the 

Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, thirteen of the larger American cities 
had an average death rate from typhoid fever 
of less than ten in 100,000 in the years from 1911 
to 1913. The cities are New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Newark, Seattle, St. Paul, 
Jersey City, Scranton, Worcester, Bridgeport, 
Cambridge, and Lowell. During the year 1913, 
sixteen cities of over 100,000 population had a 
typhoid death rate of ten or less. The figures 
follow: 








Seattle, Wash. ...... 49 Portland, Ore. ....... 7.8 
Bridgeport, Ct. ...... 5.4 Newark, N.J. ....... 7.9 
Cincinnati, O. ....... 6.4 St. Paul, Minn. ....... 8.3 
Scranton, Pa. ....... 6.4 Boston, Mass. ....... 8.4 
Paterson, N.J. ...... 68 Oakland, Cal. ....... 9.1 
Omaha, Neb. ....... 6.9 Cambridge, Mass. .... 9.2 
New York City ...... 7.0 Lowell, Mass. ...... 10.0 
Spokane, Wash. ..... 7.2 Providence, R.I. .... 10.0 


& 

TEAM FROM THE EARTH.—In Larde- 

rello, in Tuscany, there is a power station 
that gets the heat to generate the steam for its 
180-kilowatt steam turbine from the bowels of 
the earth. 
several places where steam under considerable 
pressure rises from the earth. The steam, 
however, is so saturated with boracic acid that 
it can be used to run a turbine engine only 
by the indirect method of so conveying it round 
the tubes of a special kind of boiler as to heat 
the purer water within them. The first plant 
to use the steam from the earth in this way 


has proved so successful that another of much | 


greater horse power will be established. It is 
an interesting fact that condensing the ‘‘nat- 
ural’? steam into water, and then evaporating 
the water for its borax, has been for many 
years a local industry. 
& 
ECHANICAL FLOOR CLEANERS.— 


The janitors of many large office buildings i 


now clean the floors with a convenient, com- 
pact and virtually automatic machine. It con- 
sists of a flat carriage a few inches in length 


and width, mounted on wheels fitted with |‘ 


noiseless ball bearings. The lower part of the 
carriage contains detachable revolving brushes 
driven by an electric motor. The machine has 
a handle like that of a lawn mower, and since 
it weighs at most only eighty pounds, a work- 
man can easily push it over a polished surface. 
The brushes clean the floors thoroughly in 
one-fifth the time required by ordinary hand 
labor, and leave them polished. The necessary 
electrie current costs about a cent an hour. 
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CURRENT*+ EVENTS 


EXICO.—General Villa lost no time in 

capturing Zacatecas. The fighting is re- 
ported to have been fierce, and the Constitu- 
tionalists virtually took the city by assault on 
June 23d and 24th. The insurgent loss is put 
at 2,200, and the Federal loss at twice that 
number. An unusual number of officers fell, 


In that neighborhood there are | 
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officer was responsible for whatever misunder- 
standing had arisen between the Constitution- 
alist leaders. —-On June 27th, the newspapers 
published certain correspondence between 
Capt. S. G. Hopkins, counsel for the Constitu- 
tionalist agency in Washington, and Mr. Henry 
C. Pierce of the Waters-Pierce Oil Company, 
which led to charges that large oil interests 
were finding the money to support the rebellion 
in Mexico. That was indignantly denied by 
the Constitutionalist agents in Washington. — 
On June 29th, Sir Lionel Carden, the British 
minister at Mexico City, advised all English 
subjects to leave Mexico; apparently he expects 
more rather than less disorder in the immediate 
future. ° 


LBANIA.—After a visit to Albania, George 
Fred Williams, the American minister to 
Greece, has resigned his post, in order to be 
free to give aid to the Epirote insurgents. In 
a public statement cabled to this country on 
June 27th, he declares that the new King of 
Albania has been forced on an unwilling people 
by the powers; that there is nothing except 
anarchy and injustice under his rule; and that 
both he and the representatives of the powers 
ought to leave Albania, and allow the people 
of that country to manage their own affairs. 
Apart from this statement by Mr. Williams, 
news from Albania is scanty. It is clear that 
the King’s authority does not exist outside 
Durazzo, and survives there only through the 
aid of the naval vessels belonging to Italy and 
Austria. ° 


APAN AND CALIFORNIA.—The diplo- 

matic correspondence with Japan that has 
grown out of the alien land law passed last 
year by the California Legislature, was made 
public on June 25th. ‘The letters show that 
Japan considers the law in question unjust 
and degrading to Japanese subjects, and make 
it clear that no substantial progress has been 
made in reaching a settlement of the question 
that will be satisfactory to both parties. 

® 
EIR TO THE AUSTRIAN THRONE 
KILLED.—On June 28th, Archduke 

Franz Ferdinand, heir to FRR Te aa a 
the throne of Austro- | EEE 
Hungary, and his mor- 
ganatic wife, the Duchess 
of Hohenberg, were assas- | 
sinated in Sarajevo, the | 
|capital of Bosnia. They 
| were returning from a 
| reception at the town hall, 
|when a young Herze- 
| govinian student, named 
| Prinzip, stepped out of the 
|erowd of spectators, and 








ARCHDUKE FRANZ 


FERDINAND 


discharged an automatic pistol at the archduke 
and duchess. Both were almost instantly 
| killed. On the way to the reception a man 
named Gabrinovics 


threw a bomb at the royal 

automobile, but the arch- 
duke warded it off with 
his arm, and it exploded 
in the road, without doing 
any serious damage. The 
assassination is believed to 
express the resentment of 
many Serbs at the annex- 
ation in 1908 of Bosnia 
m and Herzegovina by Aus- 
f tria, for which Franz 
Ferdinand was in large 
degree held responsible. 
As the archduke’s marriage was morganatic, 
his children cannot succeed to the throne. 
The next heir is Archduke Karl Franz Josef, 
who married Princess Zita of Parma three 
years ago.—The murder has caused much 
apprehension throughout Austria, where 
Servian plots to detach Bosnia and Herze- 
govina from Austria are feared. In the 
annexed provinces there have been serious 
riots between Pan-Servians and Austrians. 
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DUCHESS OF HOHENBERG 


& 
ALEM FIRE.—On June 25th, fire destroyed 
nearly one-third of the city of Salem, 
Massachusetts. The loss is estimated at $10,- 
000,000. Most of the interesting historic land- 
marks of the city were saved. 
& 


| Woman SUFFRAGE.—On June 30th, 
President Wilson received a large dele- 





and among them, it is said, was Colonel Fierro, | tion of suffragists, to whom he said that he 
Who is believed to be the murderer of W. S. | believed, in common with his party, that 
Benton, the English ranch owner, whose death | Woman suffrage should be granted or with- 
Wes a matter of diplomatic inquiry last winter. | held by the states, and not by the action of the 





It is reported that General Villa’s campaign 
IS iow endangered by an inadequate supply 
of ammunition, and that General Carranza 
reluses to turn over to him ammunition that 
he controls. —-On June 28th, it was announced 
that the Federals had evacuated Aguascali- 
entes.——The Niagara Falls Conference ad- 
jouwned on June 30th, to await the hoped-for 
Meeting between the representatives of Huerta 
aud Carranza. On June 28th, Carranza tele- 
g) “phed to Washington that he desired to con- 
Sult with his generals before consenting to meet 
the Huerta delegates. On June 27th, Capt. Al- 
fi edo Breceda, Carranza’s military secretary, 
“ho is now in Washington, issued a statement 
declaring that General Villa had been badly 
advised by General Angeles, and that that 





| national government. 
ME-RO0SEVELT’S RETURN.—On June 
| 24th, Colonel Roosevelt returned from 
| Europe. He announced that his health had 
| been so much affected by the tropical fever he 
contracted in Brazil that the physicians had 
forbidden him to take an active part in the 
coming campaign. He declared that he was 
not in sympathy with the movement to depose 
Mr. George W. Perkins from the executive 
| chairmanship of the Progressive party. 
& 
CS — or June 29th, the House of 
Representatives passed the Lever bill, 
which regulates the dealing in cotton ‘‘fu- 
tures. a? 

















Why Pay More? 


Not every $1200 car has a wheel base 
measuring 114 inches. 
The $950 Overland has. 


Not every $1200 car has 33 inch x 4 inch 
tires. 

The $950 Overland has. 

Not every $1200 car has a full thirty-five 
horsepower motor. 

The $950 Overland has. 


Not every $1200 car has a three-quarter 
floating rear axle fitted with Hyatt bearings. 
The $950 Overland has. 


Not every $1200 car has a complete elec- 


_ tric lighting system throughout. 


The $950 Overland has. 


Not every $1200 car has the most up-to- 
date and very best equipment. 
The $950 Overland has. 


| Not every $1200 car has a chassis as 
thoroughly, as carefully and as accurately 
manufactured as any $5000 chassis. 

The $950 Overland has. 

Not every $1200 car has the utmost in 


conveniences, comfort, luxury and style. 
The $950 Overland has. 


And these are but a few of the many $1200 


features found in the famous Overland. 


Why pay more than $950 when the ad- 


ditional expenditure gets you no more car? 








| Call on the nearest Overland dealer for a 
demonstration. Or write for our catalogues 
and illustrated literature. They are free. 


Please address Dept. 35. 


The Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo, Ohio 


$1075 with electric starter and generator. 
Prices f. o. b. Toledo. 


$950 Completely equipped. 





Manufacturers of the famous Overland Delivery Wagons, Garford and 
Willys Utility Trucks. 
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‘that he gradually changed an almost con- 
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T was not just to tease me 
The skies let down the rain, 
That far-off day in summer 
When I flew my kite in vain. 
But what knew I of blasted fields, 
Of thirsty, dying grain? 


To-day a fallen life dream 
Before me shattered lies, 

And now, as then, my child-heart looks 
Accusing at the skies. 

Perhaps in other years my heart 
Will see with other eyes. 
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THE TWO BROTHERS. 


= VERYONE knows the story of 
FE Jacob and Esau, but not every- 
one appreciates the real signif- 
icance of the story. Esau was 
endowed at birth with almost every 
desirable quality. Jacob by nature 
was far less attractive. Esau was 
big and strong and rugged. Jacob was small 
and weak. Esau was devoted to manly pur- 
suits. He loved to trail the beasts of the forest 
to their lairs, and laughed at any kind of 
danger. Jacob found delight in prosaic occu- 
pations. He stayed at home, and cooked and 
served. Esau was generous, warm - hearted 
and forgiving. Jacob was mean and resentful 
and selfish. Esau wasAfrank and open. Jacob 
was furtive and deceptive. No‘doubt Esau 
was a hero in his community, admired and 
loved by young and old. Jacob was probably 
unpopular, effeminate and contemptible. Any- 
one would have said that Esau would be the 
one that men would remember gratefully, and 
that Jacob when he died would quickly be 
forgotten. 

But the very reverse has been the case. No 
one knows what became of Esau. No one 
took the trouble to record his end. At the 
end of Jacob’s life, he towered over Esau as 
the mountain towers above the plain. Why? 
It was because Esau had every good quality 
except one; Jacob had scarcely any good 
quality, but he had the one that Esau lacked. 
Esau lived his life wholly in the present. He 
knew no other world; he cared for no other. 
Everything but the material present was unreal 
to him. Even the future was unreal. He 
knew it was his right some day to come into 
his birthright. But all the future was so 
vague and unreal to him that he sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. Jacob, on 
the other hand, saw that the things he could 
taste and touch and see were only a part of 
the valuable things in life. Jacob had some 
spiritual capacity, and he made so much of it 


vit 


temptible character into one that was heroic. 
Jacob looked ahead; he looked within; he 
looked above. Slowly he came to see and hear 
something that ied him on to greater and 
greater heights. 

His achievement gives a hint of the practical 
value of religion in everyone’s life. There 
are hypocrites and failures, as everyone knows. 
Yet it is a fact that the man who nourishes his 
spiritual nature, who seeks the help of religion, 
who tries to lay hold of God and to do His 
will, will grow in grace as he grows in years. 
He will never cry out, ‘‘All is vanity !’’ but 
each day life will become more wonderful in 
his sight; he will see the world grow nobler 
and sweeter. He may be insignificant, as 
Jacob was in the beginning. He may attain 
heights greater than Jacob’s before he dies. 


® © 


THE EFFICIENCY CAMPAIGN. 


OT Fite mate Franklin, what is 
the matter? Have you lost 
your friends? Your fortune? 
Your heart? You look as serious as 
if you had to settle the affairs of the 
world all by yourself.” 

Theodora turned at the gay voice, 
and pulled another chair up to the 
“Edith, how good it is to see you! I was in 





fire. 
the depths, and I need a helping hand; I need 
some one to pull me out to the comfortable ground 
of self-respect again. I’m the victim of an effi- 
ciency campaign.” 

“The victim!” Edith echoed. 
mean? You aren’t going into business, Theo!” 


“What do you 


Theodora nodded. ‘1 reckon I’ve got to— 
there’s no other way that I can see. It’s the 
reform business, and I’ve got to reform myself.” 

Edith leaned back with a gesture of despair. 
**Would you mind speaking English?” she asked. 

“I do mind it—it sounds so humiliating. But I 
suppose it’s good for me. It began three days ago 
when I had a letter from Janet McCrae, saying 
that she was worried because she hadn’t heard 
from me since Christmas. She knew that some- 
thing was the matter; she would have written to 
find out, but she had been in the hospital for ten 
weeks so ill that she barely came through. You 
can imagine how that made me feel—Janet so ill, 
and I hadn’t written for three months. Suppose 
she had—slipped away! I had meant to write a 
score of times, only—you know what a whirl the 
winter always is.” 

Edith nodded, gravely now. 

“Did I tell you that Cousin Anna Charles is here? 
We all think her about the finest woman we know. 
Well, she looked at me in a strange sort of a way 
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and said, ‘Theo, will you let me find out why you 
didn’t write that letter, and why you don’t do a 
good many other things?’ Of course I said yes. 
That was three days ago. This morning she 
handed me a folded paper. It was a report of 
how I had spent the three days. I won’t bore 
you with the whole of it—besides, I’m too ashamed ; 
but it began like this: 

“9A.M. Started to put parlor in order. 9.05, 
stopped to try over some music. 9.14-9.17, dusted. 
9.17-9.23, dipped into magazine. 9.23-9.25, dusted ; 
9.25, started to put fresh water in flowers. Re- 
turned at 9.51. Dusted two more minutes. Ran 
to door to meet postman. Reading letters and 
talking them over, 21 minutes. Parlor finished, 
10.20.’ Edith Price, would you have believed it? 
One hour and ten minutes getting that room in 
order!” 

“I’m afraid I would,” Edith replied. ‘You see, 
I have had personal experience! May I join 
your reform campaign, Theo?” They laughed 
together, but beneath the laughter both pairs of 
young eyes were serious. 
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THE REWARD OF PERSISTENCY. 


N entertaining illustration of the value of 
A persistent seeking has recently come under 
the notice of The Companion. A student of 
Keats was reading a letter written by the poet, in 
which he found these words: “Tom has taken a 
fancy to a physician here, Doctor Turton, and, I 
think, is getting better.” 
As it happened, this student of Keats was also 


interested in a collection of portraits of famous 
medical men. He had never before heard of 





Doctor Turton, and, 

TTT «6since the doctor was 
CONCHOLOGICAL aot Fog | ye poe by 

) Keats, bu en 0 

: DICTIONARY service to r Tom 


Keats, the scholar was 
determined to add Tur- 
ton’s portrait to the col- 
lection. He wanted a 
steel engraving, but it 
was not long before even 
a silhouette would have 
been most welcome. He 
spent days consulting 
books of contemporary 
biography, encyclope- 
dias, portrait indexes, 
medical and public li- 
brary catalogues, and so 
forth, but could find no 
clue to a portrait, or, in- 
deed, anything to speak 
of about the man himself. 

It then occurred to him to write to the mayor 
of the little town in England from which Keats’s 
letter had been written. In a month’s time the 
reply came. The mayor knew nothing of Doctor 
Turton, but he suggested writing to a certain 
Doctor Lake, who might know something of 
Turton. Another month went by before Doctor 
Lake’s courteous reply arrived. It said that 
Doctor Turton and the writer’s father had been 
close friends,:that Doctor Turton had written a 
Dictionary of Conchology, and that there was no 

rait of the man in existence. 

That seemed conclusive, but there was the book 
on conchology ; it would be interesting to look at 
that. The persistent scholar consulted the cata- 
logne of a great public library, but Turton’s Con- 
ehSlogy was not listed. Another library was 








tried, and here the index card not only gave “A 
Conchological Dictionary of the British Islands, 
by William Turton,” but a note in fine print in- 
formed the reader that “The device on the title- 


page makes a profile of the author, said to be the 
only portrait of him extant.” The student got 
the book, and after a moment’s examination, was 
rejoiced to find not one, but two outlines of the 
face he had so persistently sought! A photograph 
of that title page is now one of the most interest- 
ing ‘“‘portraits” in his collection. 
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BLACK RAM versus BLACK BEAR. 


RECENT story in The Companion about 
A the part that “Bighorn Billy” played in the 

defense of a flock of sheep when grizzly 
bears attacked them, reminds a reader of a story 
that his grandfather told him many years ago. 
The incident occurred in the early part of the 
nineteenth century in a town of northern New 
England. Here it is in the words of the grand- 
father himself: 


The old black ram was xing of the sheep 
asture—and pretty nearly of the whole farm. 
ences never bothered him much, and we children 

were careful to keep out of his way. He was a 

big fellow, black as a coal, with short, straight 

horns, and if he had lived ‘a few ay later, it 
would have just suited his disposition to charge 
locomotives and threshing machines. Mother was 
always afraid that the ram would attack us chil- 
dren, and begged father to sell him or butcher 
him. But father used to laugh, and said that such 

@ ram_ was worth more in the pasture than a 

watchdog or a man with a oe 

That summer and fall the bears killed many 
sheep and lambs in our part of the town. They 
killed half a dozen in the flock of a neighbor 
whose pasture adjoined ours, but none of ours 
disappeared. Father said that the black ram 
kept the bears away, but we children could hardly 
believe that he was right. 

One day my brother Tom and I were out in the 
field, chasing a steer that had broken loose back 
into the ure. When we started for the house, 
half a mile away, we made a short cut through the 
big pasture where the cattle and sheep were. 
The old black ram was feeding near by, but he 
seemed disposed to mind his own business, so we 
hurried along on ours. As we passed a clump of 
alder bushes, we heard a low growl, and a black 
bear stepped out not fifty feet away. I had never 
seen a bear so close, and the animal loomed u 
like a house. I heard Tom yell to me to run, an 
in a minute I was climbing after him into the 
branches of a spruce a few rods away. The bear 
shambled after us, and sniffed round the trunk of 
the tree, but he did not consider us worth much 
attention. 

Suddenly we heard a commotion among the 
sheep, and saw another bear lumbering along 
after one of the young lambs. The sheep were 
flying across the pasture, bleating in terror; but 
the old black ram stood his ground, and we knew 
from his attitude and expression that he intended 
to take the cupetes. e ran ahead a few quick 
steps, paused an instant, lowered his head, and 
simply hurled himself at the side of the bear. 
There was a loud thud, and the bear went over in 
aheap. She must have got a broken rib at least. 
Before she could scramble to her feet, the ram 
had turned and charged, like a demon of wrath, 
from the other side. Again the blow knocked the 
bear fairly off her feet. 

The bear was plainly hurt and dazed when she 
struggled to her feet a second time. But the old 
ram showed no mercy. With head down, he 
charged a third time. This time the bear met 
him head on; she went over backward, and did 
not get up again. The old ram shook his head 





and stood ready for another attack, but the bear 
was done for. Her neck was broken. 

It all took less than a minute, and we boys 
were nct the only excited witnesses of the strange 
duel. The bear at the foot of the tree also watched 
it eagerly. When he saw his mate go down he 

ave a queer little whimper, and crashed off into 
the woods at a at rate. When the ram had 
trotted off to join the flock, which had huddled 
together at a safe distance, Tom and I slipped 
down from the tree and ran home. The skin of 
that bear made a sleigh robe that we used for 
many years. We never again saw signs of bears 
in our pasture. ‘ 


ORIOLES = 
& By Odell Shepard’ 


O! What a flash of fire 
High in the elm trees, 
Looping like yellow flame 
Through the green shadows! 
Now, at that airy height, 
Poising a heart beat 
Quite at the twig’s tip 
Pendulous, bending ; 
Swinging like golden fruit 
Dark in the blue sky, 
Swinging and calling 
High in the sunshine; 
Calling in flute notes 
Golden across the noon, 
While through the drowsy heat 
Drums the cicada. 








These are the gallant birds 
Splendid in raiment, 
Minions of mid-July, 
Minstrels of noon day, 
Flame-coated orioles, 
Orange and golden, 
Deep-throated orioles, 
Spirits of summer. 
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DOING NO HARM. 


Te little village of Dilmouth had suffered 
from fire—Ethan Nudd’s lower barn, where 
he had stored his farming tools, had burned 
flat, and a large part of the community had gath- 
ered about the ruins. The men were busily 
recounting their own exploits, and vigorously 
criticizing the behavior of others who had gone 
home. Jed Gipson was speaking. 


“Tt reelly takes a fire to bring out the last mite 
of foolishness there is in a man,” he asserted, with 
conviction. ‘‘F’r instance, did any of you folks 
notice one of them Bentley twins, to see what he 
was doin’? Didn’t, hey? ell, J did, and he was 
over at that dry well, south of the barn, with a 
pail and a rope, tryin’ to get water out of it—and 
here ain’t been a drop of water in that well for 
more’n ten year!”’ 

“Sho, now, Jeddie!” soothed Mr. Peaslee. 
“Don’t be ha’sh in your jedgment. Mebbe the 
twin didn’t know it was a ry well.” 

“Course he knew it!” scoffed Jed, impatiently. 
“That well went dry when Bentley blasted out for 
that deep well of his—cut into the vein and sucked 
Nudd’s well dry as an ashheap. No, sir! It’s jest 
as I tell age fire brings out all the foolishness 
there is in a feller, and he’ll do things there ain’t 
a mite of sense in. You notice, and see if I 
ain’t a 

“Bentley’s twin didn’t do all the foolish and 
useless things that was done there,” broke in 
Wendall Cooper, “‘for to | mind the capsheaf of 
foolishness was when that passel of lunkheads 
from the lower road broke into the farther end of 
the barn and dragged out that old hayrack full 
of bean straw. They fet it just outside the barn, 
and then they dro the pole and left it there— 
right where it would ketch. Course it would have 
burnt in the barn, but it wouldn’t have burnt any 
quicker than it did where it was. They might jest 
as well left it in the barn!” 

Here Caleb Peaslee’s mild old voice interrupted 


again. 

“Under strain of excitement, same’s at a fire,” 
he observed, poserieey, “T’ve noticed, jest as 
Jeddie says, that folks’ll’ do things that ‘mebbe 
they wouldn’t do if they was ca’m, but I’ve noticed 
this besides—and it don’t seem to have struck 
Jeddie at all—the things they do any time like that 
ain’t things that hender or help much. That is to 
say, even if they do seem to be useless and foolish, 
the chances are they ain’t right down hurtful— 
they’re jest cases of poor jedgment.” 

e twirled his ash stick in his hand a moment. 
one hag went on again as if he had not stopped 
alking. 

“Folks like that,’’ he ruminated, as if to himself, 
“always put me in mind of old Aunt Dilly Peterby, 
the time her husband had that fit, and came so 
near goin’ off. Folks down on the river road 
heard her screechin’, and came up to see what the 
matter was, and they found Aunt Dilly bendin’ 
over him, ticklin’ him underneath the chin with a 
straw. Doctor White was there, and he asked 
her what her idea was, and Aunt Dilly told bim 
_ she reelly wa’n’t sure what she was doin’ it 
‘or 


“But, says she, real decided for her, ‘I wanted 
to do somethin’, and I knew that if that didn’t do 
any good, it couldn’t do a great deal of hurt.’” 
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GENERAL MARION’S LEAP. 


READER of The Companion in Charleston, 

South Carolina, sends us this interesting 

story of the Revolution, which he found 
among the papers of his grandfather, whose 
father was one of Marion’s troopers. For the 
absolute historical accuracy of the story our con- 
tributor cannot vouch, but it has more than the 
usual authority of local tradition, 


General Marion was a native of South Carolina, 
and the theatre of his military exploits was the 
coast region of that state. e stren of his 
constitution and his long familiarity with the 
trying climate of that ers country enabled 
him to endure hardships that few men could have 
resisted. With the small force at his disposal, he 
was able to annoy the enemy continually; for he 
never risked an engagement until he felt that 
victory was certain. 

General Marion was slender and not very tall, 
and he rode when in service an extremely swift- 
footed and powerful horse. When in fair pursuit, 
nothing could escape, and when in flight, nothing 
could overtake him. Once he was almost sur- 
rounded by a ogy of British dragoons, and had 
to take refuge in a cornfield. The field, which la: 
several feet lower than the adjoining land, 
formerly been part ofthe marsh. General Marion 
entered it at the upper side; the dragoons who 
were in chase of him leaped the fence also, and 
were only a short distance behind him. His only 

ssible way of escape was to leap the fence at 


he lower side. 
To drain the field of its superfluous water, a 
trench had been cut round that part of the field 





four feet wide and four feet deep. The mud and 
clay removed in — ditch made a bank on 
its inner side, and on the top of the bank was a 
fence. In all, the top of the fence was nearly eight 
feet above the level of the field, and the ditch, four 
feet wide, ran parallel with it on the farther side. 
The dragoons knew the nature of this obstacle, 
and believed that it was impossible for their enem 
to pass it. rn they pushed forward with 
loud shouts of exultation, calling out to him to 
surrender or perish by the sword. 

Marion, however, spurred his horse to the 
charge. The noble animal, as if conscious that 
his master’s life was in omens, approached the 
barrier in his finest style, and with a bound that 
was almost supernatural, cleared the fence and 
ditch completely, and recovered himself without 
loss of time on the other side. Marion instantly 
wheeled about, discharged his pistol at the aston- 
ished dragoons, and then, turning his horse and 
bidding them fer pone, departed. 

If the height of the leap is authentic, it must be 
the most remarkable performance ever made by 
a horse under saddle, for it is almost exactly the 
equal of the highest jump on record, made by the 
famous Heatherbloom; and that, of course, was 
made from the level and carefully prepared take- 
off of a race track, which is a very different 
matter from the loose and heavy soil of a corn- 
field. The story may have grown a little in the 
mouths of General Marion’s admiring men, but 
the incident was clearly enough one of the most 
remarkably narrow escapes ever made by that 
daring and resourceful soldier, who was famous 
for his cleverness in wriggling again and again 
out of the clutches of the enemy. 
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BURIED WIRES. 


ARLY last March it was announced that for 
FE the first time underground conversation by 

telephone was possible from Boston to Wash- 
ington, a distance of 458 miles. -That marks an 
important advance in the telephone system of the 
country. So great is the effect of the earth on 
telephone wires that it used to be as difficult to 
talk over one mile of: underground wire as over 
one hundred miles of overhead wire. 


It is not generally known that the earliest ex- 
periments in electrical communication were made 
with the expectation of us ng. underground wires. 
In 1843 Congress eopeees ed $30,000 to enable 
Professor Morse to test his newly invented tele- 
Pn a on a _line between Washington and Bal- 

imore. A Maine man, interested in the plough 
business, had taken the contract to lay the pipe 
containing the wires at $100 per mile, and Ezra 
Cornell happened to call at his office in Portland 
when he was trying to invent a machine to do the 
work. Mr. Cornell at once sketched a machine, 
something like a plough, which would cut a deep 
and narrow furrow, and lay the pipe in the furrow 
as it moved along. Professor Morse asked Mr. 
Cornell to build such a machine, and the contriv- 
ance proving practicable, Mr. Cornell was asked 
to take charge of laying the pipe. 

The .work was begun at timore in October, 
1843, and went forward satisfactorily; but the 
discovery was presently made that imperfect in- 
sulation allowed the current to escape from one 
wire to another. A serious crisis was at hand. 
The appropriation for the experiment was nearly 
exhausted, and Professor Morse felt that to sus- 
pend operations at that stage would be a confes- 
sion of failure. 

Accordingly, Professor Morse called Mr. Cornell 
aside, and said, ‘“‘Can’t you contrive somehow to 
stop the work for a few da’ 8, So that the papers 
will not know that it has been purposely inter- 
rupted? I want to make some experiments before 


ey pipe is laid.” 

rell stepped back to the machine, and 
shouted, ‘‘Hurrah, boys, whip up your mules! We 
Foyt A aed iength of pipe before we quit for 

e nig! 

The teamsters cracked their whips, the animals 
started at a lively pace, Mr. Cornell grasped the 
handles of the plough, and baggy his oppor- 
tunity, cagged it over so as to catch nto a point 


of rock. was plet 
riments that Professor Morse made 








wrecked. 





The ex 
decided him to put the wires on poles. By the 
following sprin e line between Washington and 
Baltimore was in operation. 
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THE AGENT MISSED THE TRAIN. 


HE real estate man from the city was eager 

| to close the deal for Uncle Billy Weather- 

man’s forty acres, which would front on a 

beautiful lake after the big White River dam in 
the Missouri Ozarks was built. 


The papers lay on the table, awaiting Uncle 
Billy’s signature. The real estate man was 
impatient. He was in a hurry to get back to Hol- 
lister, the nearest railway station, so as to catch 
the only train that would get him back to Kansas 
City the next morning. 

“Now if you’ll sign right there—on the dotted 
ee,” he said, handing a fountain pen to Uncle 


lly. 

Uncle Billy took out his spectacles, and read 
the popes eng 

“T reckon I’d better not be in too big a hurr 
about this hyar,’”’ he temporized, with the shrewd- 
ness of the Ozark mountaineer. “I don’t read as 
peart as I used to. I b’lieve I’ll have my sons 
read them papers, mister.” - 

“It would be a great favor to me, Uncle Billy,” 
remarked the Kansas City man, looking at his 
watch, “if you could manage to see them in time 
to finish up this transaction by noon. You see, 
I’ve got to get away ay. How many sons 
have you, anyway?” 

Unele Billy scratched his head a minute, and 
said, “Eighteen.” 

& ¢ 


SHIPPING A MOUNTAIN BY RAIL. 


OVING a hill even a few feet proved too 
M big a job for Mohammed, but to-day, in 
California, a mountain is being shipped 

three thousand miles to Pennsylvania. 


Situated at Lompoc, Santa Barbara County, this 
mountain is really a heap of millions and millions 
of tiny decomposed sea shells. It is sold as “intu- 
sorial earth,” and has a high value for insulating 
oo ey and for jeweler’s grinding pastes. Tlie 
earth is white in color, furly in consistency, 20d 
exceedingly finein grain. Fifteen cars containing 
fifty tons each go east monthly. When the last 
car goes out, it will be possible to tell precise !y 
how much the mountain weighed. 


* @ 


“THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE.” 


HE power of first love has received so much 
poetic attention that we can afford to smile 
at the serio-comic twist that John P., an 

ancient Rhode Island worthy, once gave it. The 
old gentleman’s habits and manners were as pri!l- 
tive as the time at which he lived. 
John P. married twice. On his second wedding 
urney, he visited a business acquaintance in # 
fassachusetts town. On his arrival, he presetit« 
his bride in this graceful way. — 
“This,” said he, “is Mis’ P. *Tain’t tother 
Mis’ P. I wish ’twas!” 














WIGWAMS AND TENTS. 
BY MARY ROGERS MILLER. 


6 NCLE Laurie, won’t you please come 
and help us make our wigwam stand 
up?’’? asked Ruth. ‘‘We’ve tried and 

tried, but just when we put the blanket up on 

the poles, the whole thing goes down flat.’’ 

On Monday afternoon the five children had 
all been taken to see Indian sports, and when 
Tuesday morning came, all the old games were 
forgotten. They woke with a whoop and a 
‘*Ki-yil’’ that was answered by a ‘‘Ki-yi!’’ 
that rang from room to room. 

Rath brought out the paint box and brushes, 
and soon the children all had their faces 
colored with stripes and patches of red, black, 
and blue. Next, they divided the three Indian 
suits so as to go as far as they would. Margie 
had a headband ornamented with one crow’s 
feather. Francis was ‘‘ Big Chief,’’? and wore 
a red-fringed blouse and feathered turban ; his 
sister wore the trousers of the Indian suit. 
Ruth wore a middy blouse and bloomers, with 
a feathered Indian bonnet to mark her rank, 
and she had a small hatchet in her belt. The 
two little ones had bows made of barrel hoops, 
and wore bright-colored beads and belts, and 
they carried wooden hatchets. 

It was a warlike band, but their wigwam 
would not stand up. 

“‘T don’t see why ours falls down,’’ said 
Margie. ‘‘Hiawatha and the rest of those 
Indians didn’t have a bit of trouble with theirs. 
Theirs stayed up the first time. ’’ 

‘‘T think that it wasn’t the first time,’’ said 
Uncle Lawrence, as he looked the tent poles 
over and measured them. ‘‘Hiawatha’s wig- 
wam was just like his father’s and his 
great-grandfather’s, and he learned the trick 
pretty young. ’’ 

Uncle Lawrence tied the three tent poles 
together, and made three holes in the ground 
into which to thrust them. Each girl had 
charge of one pole, and at the signal up they 


DRAWN BY L. J. BRIDGMAN 


stay, 





CHILDREN’S PAGE 


THE VACATION PIPER. 


BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


Thais a story of a piper, Pied Piper far away, 
Who played such trancing, dancing tunes no little feet could 


But had to follow after him where he was pleased to go. 
How much of truth was in that tale, | don’t pretend to know, 
But every year a piper comes, and never comes too soon, 
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And every child in all the land has heard his merry tune ; 

We find it hard to do our tasks when we have heard his pipe. 

He plays of lakes and sunny seas, the fields and cherries ripe, 

And through the tune the song of birds and’ soft wind m 
the trees ; 

Entrance us all until we go wherever he may please. 








went. They steadied it, thrust each stick into 
its own hole, then they all rested a moment. 

‘‘Now here goes the blanket!’’ they cried. 

Up it went. Each girl held a corner, and 
Uncle Lawrence arranged the top folds. The 
three tent poles stood the shock and bore the 
weight. 

‘*Tt’s a beautiful wigwam, Uncle Laurie,’’ 
said Ruth. ‘‘You’re the best tentmaker in 
upper Michigan !’’ 

At this, their mother spoke up from her 
chair under the oak tree: ‘‘I’m not so sure 
about that. Come over here and see this tent 
in my lap.’’ 

‘‘Why, mother! 


crowded round her. 


on her knee. 
said Margie. 


Each took a look. 
‘**It’s a piece of leaf,’’ said one. 





A tent in your lap! Who 


‘* Here’s the tent,’’ said their mother, 
pointing with her needle to a small green roll 


‘*That little thing isn’t much like a tent,’’ 
‘*Here’s the magnifier,’’ said their mother. 


‘* Let’s see who can find another little 
tent like it on the ground,’’ said their mother. 
















VERSES AND PICTURES BY 


That little, broad-brimmed, western hat, 
And buckskin Cowboy suit— 

That came by parcel post from Uncle Jim— 
When tried on Willie, fitted well, 


And made him look. so cute, 








i ws. 
So Willie, in his dashing clothes, 
Just scorned his simple toys, 
And made arush for his new hobby horse. 
He ‘knew the Bucking Bronchos, owned 
By all the real Cowboys, 
Are broken to the saddle first, of course. 


Hle started in to break his steed, 
In that true Cowboy style, i + |e 

Of which his Uncle Jim had often spoken. 7 7 
When he had done, he gazed upon § _ 

The wreckage with a smile, ' 
There could be no mistake —the 







horse 


was 
- broken! 











could make a tent —’’ But Little Brother’s | In two minutes each child had found one or | 
question broke off short, as the five children | more of the little rolls, and had laid them on 
| their mother’s lap. 


| 








mother?’’ said Ruth. 
creature that makes this for his tent? 
about him.’’ 


mother ? 


PUZZLES. 
1. 
‘‘What did you mean by a sade) 


‘*Is there some little 
Tell us | 


CHARADES. 
I. 
Soft and still o’er the woods and fields 
first unto Aurora yields. 
’Neath the oak’s wide-spreading boughs, 
Seeking second, come the cows. 
Grows my whole in hedges high ; 


With her needle, their mother gently sepa- He who eats the fruit will die. 


rated the little roll of green, which was closely | Il. 
stuck together. 
head and body curled up snugly. 


Change one and two—a heap there’ll be ; 

And ” my second you will see. 

My third makes able—you or me; 

My whole is a bird well known at sea. 

111. 

In dewy fields on summer morns 
The farmer’s men go to and fro 

About their work ; and they my first 
With steady motion, strong and slow. 


Inside could be seen a little 


‘*Is it one of Uncle Harry’s little friends, 
Is it?’’ cried Little Brother, eagerly. 
Uncle Harry was a great naturalist, and 
they loved all the insects and spiders and 
caterpillars for his sake. . ; 
Far off above the tossing waves, 
‘* Let’s open another and see what’s My second circles in the air; 
inside,’’ said Margie. Or, weary, sinks upon the sea, 
“pl ”* said h th To float and rest in safety there. 
er open one more,” sal er mo er, = | whole is but a memory now, 
and tell you a story at the same time. ut in the days that are no more 
‘‘Once a tiny winged mother moth came His word was law, in India great, 
to the euk ten. and cumehew the caienr From mount to sea, from shore to shore. 
9 : aeons? IV. 
that oak leaves would be just the thing for My first you say with joy or tears, 
her children to grow upon. So she laid her os oo you loudly oon; ; 
inv - ‘ a second once were e DOYS, 
tiny eggs on the leaves. The name of this hy whole brings fear to all 
family is Tortricidae, and they all belong 
to the Tineide. 
‘*In a few days the warm sun hatched the 
tiny eggs. Out of each one crept a wee . > eae Same oe —— 
o unite for an evil purpose ; wonder sudden 
baby moth.’ ; ; excited; forms of speech; discarded; unites, 
‘*Did he fly away, too?’’ said Billy. relating to parents j one who talks childishly 
‘ ; , medium ; cautious. he fourth row of letters, fu 
Pn. vere aie _— 7% — of spite; fifth row, a leader. 
) Stay rig ere an » a little larva, an - 
eat the leaf. So he began rightaway. He €. NUMBER PUESLE. 

, Arrange the ten digits, using each but once, so 
grew, too. But he was still very small | that their sum shall be one hundred. 
indeed. All his family have a way of con- 
cealing themselves while they are feeding, 
and his little tent is lined with silken 
threads, and closely fastened. ’’ 


2. DIAMOND. 
A letter; worn; a color; an edict; a letter. 


5. DOU 


8LE DIAGONALS AND ZIGZAGS. 

Across: currency; ways; the 
American ostrich; a son of 
Aaron ; | smears; 3 to 2, a fop; 1 
‘*How does the moth know how to fix the PAP a gn Noy 
tent?’’ asked Francis. of stone. 

‘*Well, very much as the birds know how 6. 
to build their nests. Little boys, even little 
Indians, have to be taught how to build their 
tents. But a little leaf roller knows without | 
being taught. 


ose ee 
see 2 
sen*#* 
senna 
- © & #bo 


WORD SQUARE, 

A defense; a girl’s name; to blossom; to join; 
musical sounds ; excessive ; satisfies. The primals 
spell a flower; the finals spell an Egyptian ruler. 
We say that he knows it by | 7. 
Combine six nines so as to make one hundred. 


NUMBER COMBINATION, 


instinct. As it comes near fall, this tent- 
maker comes fluttering down to the ground. ’’ 8. RIDDLE. 
‘*What does he do then?’’ cried several Down in the meadow, bright and green, 
. . . I nestle sweetly in clump of grass; 
voices at once, for it sounded as if that Up in the kitchen, neat and clean, 
might be the end of the story. hide in barrel, tin, or glass. 


In all 1 show my lineage true, 

And give the weak refreshment new, 
As welcome as the brightest hue 

I in the woods and meadows threw. 


‘*He waits till spring, down there in the 
ground. And we shall have to wait, too, 
till spring to find him, and his brothers and 
sisters, but we shall see them all flying 9. GIRL’S NAME PUZZLE. 
about in the trees on the tiny wings that My whole, of course, you’ve often heard, 

: - : oo | A name to many dear; 
grew while they were taking their naps. Read carefully, and scan each word, 
| You'll find it written here. 
_ Sr 


THE CRICKET. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


| 10. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 
I. 

I am composed of fourteen letters. My 101145 
is destruction; my 9 10114614 is what vessels do; 
my 12345 is a favorite bird; my 10131214 is 

: , . a common flower; my 6731410 is grave; my 
Little cricket in the grass, 14101071 isa mistake; my 8414914 is a relative; 

my whole is a famous old book for boys. 

I can hear you as I pass; I. 

| I am composed of eight letters. My 648 is a 
line; my 184 is a small number; my 742 needs 
one to make a thousand; my 8253 is a creeper; 
my whole no one has ever seen. 


I, like you, when night grows deep, 
Like to sing myself to sleep! 
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Aseveretest 
foranyshortening 
is itsuse in hot bread. 
= Make some Crisco bis- 
= cuit; they are delicate— 
7 iri looks, odor and taste. 
i They are light and daintily 


brown. Break one open and 

you will be delighted with the 
appetizing aroma, free from any 
suggestion of lard. They are just 
as wholesome and digestible as 
their delicacy promises. 


You will find equally as at- 
tractive points about Crisco in 
other branches of cooking. You 
will obtain delicious, digestible 
and economical foods by knowing 
Crisco better. 













| for Frying For Shortening 
for Cake Making 


Baking Powder Biscuits 


2 cupfuls flour 1 teaspoonful salt 
2 teaspoonfuls baking 2 —> — Crisco 
powder % cupful milk 
(Level measurements) 
Sift together the dry i di Mix th hl 





with the Crisco, using a knife or spoon, and add gradu- 
ally the milk, mixing with a knife to a soft dough. 
Toss on floured board, pat and roll to one-half.inch in 
thickness. Shape with a biscuit cutter, place ona 
,. floured tin and bake in a hot oven 12 or 15 minutes. 
New Cook Book and 
**Calendar of Dinners” 
This new book by Marion Harris 
Neil, Cookery Editor, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, gives 250 original recipes, is 
attractively illustrated, and tells many 
interesting and valuable facts about 
cooking and food products. It also 
tells the interesting story of Crisco’s 
discovery and manufacture. It is 
free. There is also a quality edition 
of this book containing a total of 615 
Neil Recipes and a Calendar of 
Dinners—365 menus of original and 
tasty meals. This book is bound in 
blue and gold cloth. The regular 
price of the book is twenty-five 
cents. To those answering this 
advertisement it will be sent 
for five 2-cent stamps. In 
writing for either book, 
address Dept.G-7, The 
Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati. 
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HOOORONOR 


IN A BEAR’S DEN. 


HE gray bear of the Caucasus is as famous 
among hunters as the grizzly of the Rockies. 


- | In Miss Agnes Herbert’s book of sport and ad- 


venture, “Casuals in the Caucasus,” she tells how 
she and her cousin Cecily found themselves in a 
cavern that was a bear’s abode, and found the 
owner at home to his unexpected callers. 


From a little eminence, perhaps three feet 
higher than the stones on which we stood, a 
stretched neck peered down at us, grotesque in 
the shadows, like a fantastic gargoyle. 

“Into the light!” 1 whispered. ‘‘We’re done if 
he catches us here.’’ 

Nimbly we skipped into the broad, open nave, 
where the sunlight flooded down in slanting shafts. 
The bear followed us. We heard the soft sera) 
ing of his claws, and the deep intake of his breath. 
That alone would have betrayed his kind. All 
the wild bears that I have met breathe so, inflat- 
ing the lungs with noticeable effort, while the 
deflation is more or less noiseless. Noother crea- 
ture, either, has a walk so deliberate, so peculiarly 
regular. Every now and then the periodic snuffle 
of inquiry reached us. There was no doubt as to 

what the animal was. 

Standing together in the brilliant light, we must 
have been clearly visible to bruin all the time; 
but we were not very much embarrassed, for there 
was a good clear space about us. Our servant had 
disappeared. Whither he went, or how, we could 
not guess, neither did we care. The sense of being 
stalked was on us, a primeval “defend yourself 
kind of feeling, which makes the wits sharp and 
instincts keen. In hurried whispers, we decided 
to take nochances. We knew So little about the 
pray bears; few people do, save the natives, and 

eir yarns are not reassuring. Neither of us 
ever been so “boxed in” before. 

Dangers seem halved in the open desert. Ina 
cave of the winds like this, in which it is difficult 
to hear, and impossible to see into corners, the 
game is too much in the hands of the enemy. 
lf you are to get any pleasurable excitement out 





alightly —e you, but not very much so. 

n the lurking shadows, two little glowworm 
lights turned slowly to and fro, to and fro. The 
animal was watching us. It was eerie, and my 
spine pricked with a feeling like that of pins and 
needles as I stood ready for anything, and expect- 
ing heaven knows what. 

e wanted to hold our ground as long as pos- 
sible, because the men of Daghestan say that 
these gray bears always charge on sight, and we 
were anxious to settle the question to our satis- 
faction. There are, as a matter of fact, very few 
bears of any species who take matters so seriously. 

All this bear did for a few seconds was to watch 
and watch; and then, as if the sight of us offended 
him, he growled deeply; not the usual “wouf!” 
which often indicates that the bear himself is 
badly scared, but a fierce, prolonged, grumbly 
snarl, and all down the dim aisles the creepy, 
eldritch sound passed fitfully. 

The air seemed to thrill with untoward 
chances. I felt sure he was coming. Something, 
a sixth sense, perhaps, warned me to get ready. 
I dropped on one knee, raised the foresight of 
the rifle, and at that instant a bulky shadow out- 
lined itself against the deeper shadows beyond. I 

ulled off hurriedly, and the indistinct mass fell 
‘orward, catching the light as it came. 

Biting savagely at the wound in his chest, the 
bear beat the ground in furious impotence, and 
then, oe with a speed I should never have 
thought possible for so cumbrous a beast, he shot 
at us, ears back, snout upraised, hind quarters low, 
with all his strength and force and striking power 
thrown into the forearms. In a few more strides 
he would have been on us, but—poor thing!—he 
reckoned without our modern rifles. Cecily 
dropped the gallant creature with a well-placed 
bullet in the chest. He stopped all movement 
almost with a click. 
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THE BELL AT LLOYD’S. 


NE of the most interesting of bells is the one at 

Lloyd’s, the great London marine insurance 
| exchange. Its ringing has more significance than 
| the sound of most bells, for it is rung only when a 
vessel is reported lost, or when a ship long overdue 
| and considered lost unexpectedly reaches port. 


It was not very long ago, says a writer in Tit- 
| Bits, that its clanging announced the safe return 
of the Snowdon Range, which arrived in a bat- 
| tered condition at Queenstown fifty-two days 
}out from Philadelphia, and long believed lost. 
Her loss would have cost Lloyd’s something like 
£100,000, and it is little wonder, therefore, that the 
underwriters cheered when they heard the news. 

The bell now used at Lloyd’s belonged to the 
Lutine, which was wrecked near the Zuider Zee 
in October, 1799, while taking specie from English 

| merchants to Hamburg. 
| There isaroom at Liloyd’s knownas the Chamber 
| of Horrors, and here are posted the telegrams that 
| report casualties at sea. Unimportant accidents 
| are not entered in the loss book, but the most seri- 
} ous are not only entered there, but are cried 
| aloud by an official who stands in gorgeous uniform 
| beneath the sounding board. hen, after a 
| week’s disappearance, it is feared that a vessel has 
| gone down, the owners make an application to the 
committee at Lloyd’s to have the ship posted. 
| That is done by posting up a notice in the Cham- 
| ber of Horrors, which says that the authorities 
| would be glad of information concerning the boat. 
| A week elapses, and then a second notice is put 
| up, Saying that the boat has not since been heard 
of. When you read that a ship has been “posted’’ 
| a8 missing, you may know that declaration is upon 
the notice board at Lloyd’s; on that day the insur- 
| ance money is — and all who were upon her 
are legally considered dead. When a ship is 
posted, the old ZLutine bell is tolled once. In the 
very unusual event of a vessel arriving in port 
after being posted, the bell is struck twice, and 
the caller makes his announcement from the ros- 
trum amid a breathless silence. 
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HIS HIT. 


R. Victor Bridges, the author of “Another 

Man’s Shoes,” relates in the Boston Tran- 
script a laughable incident of his professional 
experience. He had been on the stage for five 
years, managing by some delightful miracle, he 
Says, to make enough to live on. On one occasion 
he was playing the part of the torturer in a version 





}..| | of “Notre Dame,” produced by Charles Cart- 
+4 | wright. 


He was made to look as unpleasant as possible, 
and among other duties he had to rack the heroine. 
After the operation had been performed, and 
she was lying a crumpled, mangled, very light! y 


' "clad heap on the floor, he had to advance, and, 


rretending to kick her, observe brutally, “Stand, 
heretic!” 

At the first matinée at Islington, when he 
brought out this rather callous command, a dear 
old lady with violet bonnet strings, who was sit- 


, | ting in the front row of the stalls, leaped to her 


| feet, darted up to the footlights brandishing an 

| umbrella, and yelled furiously, “Give her a chair, 
you ugly little swine!” Itwas an amusing testi- 
mony to the excellence of his acting. 


of the experience the chances should be even, or | 





Picture Stamps 
FREE 


TO EVERY 


BOY o8 GIRL 


Over 7 years of age, who sends us 
his or her name and address, plainly 
written. Be sure to mention your 
street and house number; also City 
or Town, and the State in which 
you live. We will then mail you one , 

of our entirely new, handsomely lithographed Advertising 
Picture Stamps, size of above; and will tell you how to get 


6 STAMPS, beautifully colored—all different, 
FREE OF CHARGE.—You won’t have to buy or sell anything. 


You can easily earn 3 more Sets of these very attractive Stamps, each with a different picture, in 
bright colors, making 24. Stamps that you may have, FREE, to start your collection of Advertising 
Picture Stamps. This is agreat fad in Europe. Already many wide-awake boys and girls in the 
United States are collecting the unique and pretty stamps now being issued in America.—Our 
Special Album to hold, classify and index 360 stamps, sells for 10 cents, postpaid. 

. rite us to-day and start your collection. 


A. S. HINDS, 161 West Street, PORTLAND, MAINE 
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For New Subscriptions During July 


To be given in addition to all 
other Offers. 


THE, OFFER Send us an average of 

* one, two, or three new | 
solicited subscriptions per week during the month | 
of July, and we will not only send you the regular 


Premiums and Winner's Gifts, but in addition we 
will also send you one of the following Cash Prizes: 


We Will Pay You 

$5.00 Extra 
$2.50 Extra 
$1.00 Extra 


Orders mailed 
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For an average of THREE new subscriptions 
per week, or a total of twelve, during July, 
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For an average of TWO new subscriptions 
per week, or a total of eight, during July, 


For an average of ONE new subscription 
per week, or a total of four, during July, 


4 
O 


¥, 
* 


This Offer is open to Companion subscribers only. 


al. before July Ist or after July 31st cannot count. With your last order, 
= send a statement of the number of subscriptions you have secured during 
KM the month. Only one of these Cash Prizes given to a worker. 
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A Prize for Everyone. 


HERE is absolutely no limit to the number of workers 
who will receive prizes. Simply send us the subscrip- 
tions as you get them; and if you secure a total of twelve, 
eight, or four subscriptions during the month, you are 
assured of a Cash Prize of $5.00, $2.50, or $1.00, accord- 
ing to your record. Remember, that in addition to these 
Extra Cash Prizes, you will receive a Premium for each 
new subscription, and you will also receive a Winner's 
Gift when five have been secured. 
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LET US HELP YOU. 


Send us a list of people who ought to become subscribers, and to 
whom we may send sample copies. Be sure to state that you want 
sample copies sent, as we often receive names for other purposes. 
Upon receipt of your list we will mail the sample copies to each 
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address. You can then call upon these people and tell them that you 7 
asked us to send the samples. They will appreciate your favor, and i | 
in many cases will be ready to give you a subscription. eth 
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The Chef in : 
the Cupboard 


A million women who 
know Van Camp’s keep 
a master chef in their 
cupboards. 


That is, they keep there 
his matchless dish, ready 
for instant serving. They 
have dinners and lunch- 
eons on call. 


They have a delicacy 
which everyone likes— 
an entirely new idea in 


Baked Beans. And not a 
soul at their tables would 
go back to the old kind 
—either home-baked or 
factory-baked. 


VAN CAMP'S 


RK&BEANS Toraro Sauce 


TOMATO SAUCE 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


These Beans come to you 
whole, nut-like and mellow. 
None are hard, none crisped, 


none broken. That's because 


they are baked in steam ovens. 


They come with a zestful 
sauce baked in—sauce made 
of whole, ripe tomatoes. 


The dish is unique and un- 
matchable. Nothing like it 
was ever baked outside of 
these kitchens. Your first taste 
will be a revelation. All at 
your table will delight in this 
mealiness and tang. 


You should know Van 
Camp’s. You should know 
them now—in this hot weather 
—when you want meals 


ready-cooked. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans 
to try. If you do not find them 
the best you ever ate, your grocer 
will refund your money. 
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PANO ROROORM 


AN ELEPHANT WOODCHOPPER. 


N the timber-hauling department of the forest 

service of India, the elephant has proved him- 
self an eminently useful workman. His combina- 
tion of enormous strength and high intelligence 
is very valuable when he has to cope with the 
giant trees of the dense jungle. And of all the 
elephants in the service, Mrs. M. A. Handley says, 
in “Roughing It in Southern India,” none was so 
wise as Rama. 


Rama was the one the men always chose for any 
special task that needed great judgment. I often 
saw him thus engaged when a huge tree had to be 
felled. On one occasion, I remember, it was of 
such height and girth that it would have been 
risky for the men to be anywhere near at the last, 
in case it should give way too suddenly, or lurch 
over sidewise. But it could not fall backward, so 
Rama’s business was to push it over, when the two 
axemen had hewn deeply enough to make that 
»ossible; and when that moment had come he was 
0 be the judge. 

A space was first cleared for the fall of the giant 
tree, where it could do no harm. na was evi- 
dently the brain of the partnership, for when the 
men were pretty well through the trunk, they con- 
sulted him 4 stopping and looking at him. That 
| meant that he was to test it to see whether they 
should go on cutting any longer. He knew by tryin 
with his forehead how much resistance the tree sti 
offered; how he knew is the marvel, for no one 
could teach him that; but know he dia. It was 
supremely interesting to watch him stand, with his 
grand head pressed against the trunk, every 
muscle in his body taut, but only for a few seconds, 
in order not to waste his strength. Then, if his 
ae declined the task, he would step aside 

‘or the axemen fo put in another dy stroke or 
two; and again it was their turn to stand by while 
Rama made another trial. He knew, without 
having been taught, the importance of attacking 
the weakest point, and brought all his strength to 
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THE WEIGHMETER 
sate - - 


F for Photograp 
Chemists, Doctors, Druggists or any 
other one engaged in weighing chemi- 
cals. It instantly indicates, by one turn 
i of the dial, exactly what weights are 
# to be used on the scale for any given 
formula. Postpaid—50 cents. 

Send for our New Postpaid 
Mail-Order cash catalogue. 
George Murphy, Inc., Retail Dept. 
57 East 9th Street, New York 

A SPECIALTY 









DEVELOPING, PRINTING, ENLARGING 


NEVERLEAK 


Keeps your tires air tight. Pre- 
vents leaks and preserves the 
rubber. Makes your tires wear 
twice as long. No bother; no 
expense; no delays. 


Used Everywhere 


For twenty years. The one, re- 
liable, time-tested preparation. 
25 cents a tube—enough for 
one tire. Get the genuine. 
Sold by all dealers and 

repair men. 
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bear on that. As soon as he was satisfied, the men 
were, nor would they have dared to give a single 
extra blow. Not having his intuitive knowledge, 
they left everything to him, their own safety 
included. 

When Rama’s instinct told him he could fell the 
tree, he did not move aside, but lifted his head and 
| looked all round, in a way that said plainly enough 
that the time had come for all to keep clear, that 








he was now going to pit himself against the tree, | 
and that the tree would have to go. Not until | 
| everyone was at a safe distance would he begin. 
| Then, again lowering his head, he pressed and 
| pressed, with forehead and bent knee, while the 
ree creaked and groaned, and at last fell over, just 
where it was meant to fall. The men and the | 
elephant were trembling, for it had been a task of 
strength and nerve for all of them. Then the axe- 
men did a pretty thing; they went up to old Rama, 
and rubbing their faces against his, kissed him! 
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WHY THE FLY KEEPS HIS FEET 
CLEAN. 


EFORE the men of science terrified the world 
with their talk of germs, most people thought | 
| that the house fly was a harmless creature, and 
| very cleanly in his habits, since he seemed to | 
| Spend a great part of his time in cleaning his legs. | 
But since public opinion has turned against him, 
some explanation has to be found for his apparent 
cleanliness. Says the Bibliothek der Unterhaltung 
und des Wissens: 


The fact that a fly can walk on a gone or slip- 
pery perpendicular surface has long been a matter 
of observation. It was at first thought that the 
fine hairs that cover his legs were so small that 
| they could enter the pores of the smoothest sur- 
| face, and in way bear the weight of his bedy. 
| Later, it was thought that a sticky fluid was 
| secreted Ly / the feet, which caused them to adhere 

slightly to the wall. The advent of the microscope 
has made it possible to observe the precise facts 
about the fly’s unusual powers. 

it is true that the fly’s feet secrete a kind of 

rease, but not in a liquid form. E leg has 








Each 
rom sixteen hundred to two thousand minute 
hairs, and each hair carries a certain amount of 
this fat. When the fly lights on a smooth surface, 
the whole mass of hairs adheres to it, and each indi- 
vidual hair can be seen, under the microscope, to 
leave a distinct grease spot, which has a little 
circular mark in its centre made by the hair itself. 

With such sticky feet, it is naturally the case 
that the fly collects a good deal of dust in the 
course of his daily perambulations. If he wishes 
to walk on glass, or upside down on the ceiling, 
he must spend a few hours every day keeping his 
feet clean of this coating of dirt. 
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A BARGAIN IN CHEESE. 
| AT early morning the market place of Medina is 


a rare sight, says Mr. C. Bogue Luffmann in | 
| his “Quiet Days in Spain.” It is thronged with | 
| hundreds of tilted carts and pack animals, loaded | 
| with all the materials that the population requires. | 
| So universal is the practice of buying in the | 
| market square, that there are very few shops, and 
those are both small and old-fashioned. 
| At a stall in the market place a bright-eyed | 
| dapper little woman was offering tiny cheeses of | 
| goat’s milk. A countryman examined one care- | 
| fully, tucked it in his pocket, and put down a real. | 
| | thought the cheese a bargain, and said to the | 
| little woman, “I’ll have one,” and gave her a 
| peseta, which is four reals. She beamed, and gave 
back two reals. I remarked, ‘‘The price of the | 
cheese is one real.” 

“Ah,” said she, with a winning smile, “but you | 
are a caballero.”’ | 

I enjoyed her audacity so much that I had to | 
laugh, and say, “You are a little rogue” ; and she, | 
| seeing that she had beaten me, curtsied, and | 
| laughed as she cried, “Ah, great sefior mine, you 
| are many times a caballero!” 

I do not complain. Such incidents and compli- 
ments are cheap at the price. 
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POSITIVE EVIDENCE. 


ad OTHER,” said Tommy, “I saw a man 
making a horse at the blacksmith’s shop 
to-day.” | 
Mother—Why, my dear boy, that’s impossible. 
Tommy—Well, he had him pretty nearly all done 
when I came. He was just nailing something on 
his hind foot. 


® & 
| INFALLIBLE. 
T\ON’T you know how to drive a nail yet with- 
out smashin’ your finger?’ asked the hod- 
carrier. 
“No, and neither do you,” replied the carpenter 


with the injured thumb. 
| “Sure, Ido. Hold the hammer in both hands.” 














WRONG BREAKFAST 
CHANGE GAVE RUGGED HEALTH. 
Many persons think that for strength, they must 
begin the day with a breakfast of meat and other 
heavy foods. This is a mistake as anyone can 


| easily discover for himself. 


A West Virginia carpenter’s experience may 
benefit others. He writes: 

“I used to be a very heavy breakfast eater 
but finally indigestion caused me such distress, I 
became afraid to eat anything. 

“My wife suggested a trial of Grape-Nuts and 








|KORKER , 
|REPEATING & 


LIQUID PISTO 





Our free sample will _— com- 


fort and eee am end postal 
stating size and whether you want 
high or low collar. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Dept. N. Boston, Mass. 











| Will stop the most vicious dog (or 
| man) without permanent ary. \, 
| Perfectly safe to carry without 


| danger of leakage. Fires and recharges by pulling [i 
the trigger. Loads from any Liquid. Nocartridges AX 
required. Over six shots in one loading. All 
or by 


Send mone: 
PAREER, STEARNS & co 





as I had to eat something or starve, I concluded | 


to take her advice. 


She fixed me up a dish and I | 


remarked at the time that the quality was all | 


right, but the quantity was too small—I wanted | 


a saucerful. 
“But she said a small amount of Grape-Nuts 


went a long way and that I must eat it according | 


to directions. So I started in with Grape-Nuts 
and cream, two soft boiled eggs and some crisp 
toast for breakfast. 

“T cut out meats and a lot of other stuff I had 
been used to eating all my life and was gratified 
to see that I was getting better right along. I 


| concluded I had struck the right thing and stuck 


to it. I had not only been eating improper food, 
but too much. 

“TI was working at the carpenter’s trade at that 
time and thought that unless I had a hearty break- 
fast with plenty of meat, I would play out before 
dinner. But after a few days of my ‘new break- 


fast’ I found I could do more work, felt better | 


in every way, and now I am not bothered with 


| indigestion.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 





SOAP 


Shampoos followed by occa- 
sional dressings of Cuticura 


Ointment. These super- 
creamy emollients do much 
for dry, thin and falling hair, 
dandruff and itching scalps, 
and do it speedily, agreeably 
and economically. 

Samples Free by Mail 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address ‘“Cuticura,” Dept. 133, Boston. 









A) 
dealers, 2 

mail, 25e. Rubber-covered Holster, 10c. With Pistol, 30c. 

order or U. 8. stamps 

., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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N every land where base- 

ball is knownand played 
the D & M Baseball Goods 
are known and used. They 
have won their way purely 
on merit,and we have real- 
ized our ambition to give 
the biggest value for the 
money thatit’s possible for ; 
any concern to offer. Buy 
something, anything of the D& M brand,and 
try it out,and you'll find out what this means. 

If dealer hasn’t what you want, get from 
us by Parcel Post, but ask him first. 

Waite DEPT. © FOR CATA. Am OFFICIAL BASEBALL AO Temmis RULE Booxs. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Plymouth, N. H. 





























"SOFT DRINK 


Why not start « Soft Drink 
stand during vacation? Bvery- 
body is thirsty—men, women, 
r children. Many boys and girls 

4 are just coining money—#o can 
j you. I will furnish you with 
a complete outfit all ready for 
business in a few minutes. Our 
famous “‘ZANOL” Soft Drinks 
come in concentrated form— 
always ready—easy to prepare 
just add the sugar and water. 
= Every popular drink—Orange- 
* ade, Lemonade, Wild Cherry, 
Grape Juice, and many others. 
Everybody wild about them— 
back for more—tel! their friends. 
and more dur- 
ing vacation. 
boys and girls are doing it. Start any- 
where—your front yard—on street corner—Base Ball Games, 
Picnics, Parades. The hotter the weather, the bigger the 
business. Just send me your name and address and [ will 
show you how to start a profitable business al! your own, 


E. M. Feltman, 2402 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, O. 




















: It’s great to 
; hit where you aim | 


Boy Scout Cartridges hit the spot where you 
hold your gun. They go off every time. They 
make you a better shot. The primer in these 
cartridges doesn’t foul and grit up your gun 
barrel. 

Ask for U. S. Cartridges... World’s Cham- 
pionship Rifle Teams, the best shots in the 
world, use U. S. Cartridges. 

Write usa post card and say: Please send me 


“Use and Abuse of 
Firearms” 


It’s a book that 
every bo 
ought to read, 
whether he 
shoots a rifle 
now or not. 
Some day every 
boy gets a 
chance at a 
ie. 










UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 


Dept. 26, Lowell, Mass. 
Makers of THE BLACK SHELLS 


























Infants 


on 
by can laugh more 


Baby's 


ccmfort. 


and be happier if he 


are soft, cool and comfortable, 
not harsh and heating like 
ordinary kinds. 

Dainty and washable; guar- 
anteed moisture proof. 

Plain or lace-trimmed, 25c. 
to $1.00 at good dealers 
everywhere. 

Omo Bibs, Omo Crib Sheets 
—write for interesting booklet. 
The Omo Mfg. Co. 
56 Walnut Street 
Middletown, Conn. 
M the celebrated 

ress Shields 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illnus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post fice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subseriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be oy vost Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Lettews should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
zi PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


NOISES IN THE HEAD. 


OISES in the head are of various 

kinds, and come from a good 
many different causes; they are not 
always indications of ear disease. 
Sometimes they are owing to changes 
in the walls of the blood vessels, in 
the composition of the blood, or in 
the force of the blood pressure; or 
they may be caused by certain drugs, such as 
quinine and salicylic acid. 

The character of the sound differs according to 
the cause that is at work. It may be described 
by the sufferer as creaking, crackling, buzzing, 
puffing, drumming, bubbling, rumbling, or bell 
ringing. Sometimes the noises are so faint that 
they are noticed only at night or in absolute still- 
ness; in other cases they are so loud that even 
the noise of a railway train fails to drown them. 
In chronic cases the head noises are usually worse 
when the sufferer is worried, overworked, or out 
of health, and they seem to be increased by smok- 
ing, or living in stuffy rooms. 

The most frequent cause of tinnitus (for that is 
the medical name for the affection) is ear disease, 
either acute or chronic. If it is owing to an 
accumulation of wax in the ear, the noises will 
cease promptly when the wax is removed; but if 
the noises come from disease of the middle ear, 
or of the internal ear, treatment is a much more 
difficult matter. 

If the physician can cure or ameliorate the in- 
flammation, the tinnitus will be relieved at the 
same time, and sometimes he can do much to help 
it, even when the ear disease itself is incurable. 
The vibrations made by a “buzzer” held close to 
the ear will occasionally give relief, and the noises 
have been known to disappear after prolonged 
listening at the telephone. But on the other hand, 
those things have sometimes made a bad matter 
worse rather than better! The sufferer must not 
take the advice of his sympathizing friends, and 
put drops of various kinds into the ear. They can 
seldom do any good, and may make the condition 
more serious. The trouble may come from so 
many different conditions that only a thorough 
examination, by an experienced physician, can de- 
termine the real cause and the proper treatment. 
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BEING A JOKE. 

Or. “7 SUPPOSE it was funny that I 
didn’t see the point in the first 
—Tth place, and funnier when I answered 
— such a question in dead earnest.” 
5 Tina’s blue eyes looked tearful, and 
her voice was reproachful. “Why 
don’t you laugh, Margaret, since I’ve 
been goose enough to tell you about 

it? Everyone else did. Only —” 

“Only you think I can’t laugh and yet sympa- 
thize? Then you really are a goose, Tina dear!” 

“It’s so horribiy mortifying,” sniffed Tina. “I 
never shall understand jokes when they’re flying 
back and forth, and everyone’s laughing, and it’s 
all so quick, and they twist words to mean unex- 
pected things, and —” She broke off to dab her 
eyes, and finished despairingly, ‘‘But it seems so 
silly, not being able to keep up! I smile, and 
laugh, and try, and pretend; but I can’t pretend 
well enough, and I’m always getting caught and 
laughed at. And then people think, ‘Well, if she’s 
so slow and dull, she must be a terribly stupid 
creature’—and I’m not stupid ail the way through, 
now am I, Peggy dear?” 

‘“‘Nonsense!’’ Margaret reassured her. ‘‘You’re 
only what a Scottish classmate of mine in college 
used to call, ‘a bit slow in the uptake.’ 

“Bell was slow herself; slower than you are; 
and she never pretended that she wasn’t slow. She 
acknowledged it, and emphasized it in the funniest, 
frankest, driest sort of way, and made it the best 
joke of all. When something was said that set 
the rest of us off into gales of laughter, and she 
missed the point, she wouldn’t even smile; she’d 
sit looking solemner and solemner till some one 
would notice, and say, ‘Understand, Bell? Have 
you got it?’ 

“Then she’d sigh mournfully, and say, ‘Not yet, 
my lichtsome and freevolous young friends, but 
I’ve no relinquished hope. Gang yer ways, and 
I’ll een wait till it gets me.’ She’d wave her hand 
to signify we were to pay no attention to her; so 
we would go on talking. And then, all of a 
sudden, when we’d forgotten all about Bell, 
there’d come a hilarious squeal and a choke, and 
she’d be rocking and gurgling with joy all by her- 
self. It had penetrated! 

“Sometimes it didn’t, and then, after a reason- 
able wait, she’d rejoin the conversational ranks 
further on, and the matter would simply be ignored. 





But whenever the joke made its way at last it hada 
double success, and the second was twice as funny 
as the first; often we’d laugh till we were weak 
and weepy. And Bell never minded—not a bit. 
Why should she? She knew she was slow-minded, 
and she knew we knew it; but nobody dreamed 
that she was stupid, and she wasn’t. She wasn’t 
witty, and she never made a joke herself, but she 
was the source and centre of as much fun as the 
brightest and wittiest girl in the class.’’ 

“Seems to me,” remarked Tina, reflectively, 
“she was pretty clever, after all—to turn a defect 
into a—a —”’ 

“Triumph? Possibly. But whether it took 
cleverness or not, it took courage, and honesty, 
and good sense, and good nature. She let herself 
be a joke, where nature had made her comical— 
and she was loved, and laughed at—and respected 
not a whit the less.” 

“Yes,” decided Ernestine, “ ‘triumph’ is cer- 
tainly the word. I wonder —’”’ 

“Why, Tina, of course you could!’”’ said Mar- 
garet. 
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HONESTY IN THE FAR NORTH. 


AS interesting example of painstaking honesty 
in the distant north is given in “A Summer 
and Winter on Hudson’s Bay,” by Mr. C. K. Leith 
and Mr. A. T. Leith. When the authors’ geolog- 
ical expedition was wrecked in a terrific storm 
at Whale River, nearly a hundred miles from the 
nearest source of food supply, it was necessary 
for them to abandon a large part of their outfit. 
Nearly fifteen months later they received a letter 
from the Hudson’s Bay House in London, announc- 
ing that a case of goods for them had been for- 
warded by freight, and inclosing a bill for three 
shillings and sixpence. 


In due time they got the box poshes exactly as 
they had left it after the wreck. Besides some 
very valuable specimens, it contained two water- 
soaked cameras, some dip needles, compasses, 
geological hammers, maps and geological reports, 

oy one glass bottle of drawing ink, and. so 
forth. This was the itinerary of the box: 

Propped on poles to escape the ravages of foxes, 
it had remained until the following winter, when 
Eskimos, passing on their winter hunt, took the 
box along on a toboggan and returned with it in 
the spring to the post at Great Whale River. 
When Hudson’s Bay opened in the summer, the 
box went out on the post’s sailboat on the annual 
trip to the central supply department of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company on Chariton Island, some four 
hundred miles distant. On the arrival of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s steamer rom 
London, the box was put on board, and carried to 
London. It reached Mr. Leith in Madison, Wis- 
consin, in January, 1911, after traveling seventy- 
five hundred miles in at least five different kinds 
of conveyance, at a cost of $1.20. 

On another occasion, a pocketbook containing 
20 cents was dropped on a portage, picked up, 
carried two hundred miles, and returned. Where 
Oe Mr. Leith, would such a thing be pos- 
sible 
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AN EXPENSIVE CRITICISM. 


T is whispered, says Field, that when Monsieur 

Poincaré, the president of France, was inspect- 
| ing the pictures exhibited in Paris by one of the 
paulo - post- futurist societies,—or whatever the 
technical name may be,—he was furious at a por- 
trait of himself, and very freely expressed his 
opinion as to the merits of the work; whereupon, so 
the story goes, the disgusted artists met in solemn 
conclave, and passed a resolution to the effect 
that not one of them would ever again paint a por- 
trait of the president. 


It may, perhaps, be argued that the punishment 
does not fit the crime, but in any case the presi- 
dent may be congratulated on not following the 
example of one of his predecessors, Monsieur 
Grévy. When performing the inaugural ceremony 
at one of the salons, Monsieur Grévy made a tour 
of the rooms, and occasionally ventured to criticize 
a picture with considerable vigor. 

‘inally he stopped in front of an oil painting of 
the assertive type, and after gazing at it for some 
time, relieved his mind by saying, “What an 
execrable daub!” 

A — silence followed, and the president saw 
that something was wrong. He therefore blandly 
asked who was the artist, and at once an angry- 
looking gentleman was introduced to him. on- 
—— Grévy shook him heartily by the hand, and 


said: 
“Monsieur, in the part of the country where I 
was born people who wish to buy are accustomed 
to begin by running down the goods.” 
Of course the painter was delighted, and the 
state had to buy a picture that it could very well 
have done without. 
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HE REACHED HIS LIMIT. 


HE delightful Southern gentleman of the old 
school, under whose insinuating tones and 
gracious bows the social barometer rose to summer 
heat, was not without his little prejudices when it 
came to outside barbarians. 

“Tl on you my notion of things repeatedly 
declared a sturdy old planter of Civil War time 
who bestowed much of his wisdom on a contribu- 
tor to Ha 8s Magazine. ‘I go first for Green- 
ville, then for Greenville District, then for the 
upceountry, then for South Carolina, then for the 
South, then for the United States—and after that 
I don’t go for anything. I’ve no use for English- 
men, Turks, and Chinese!” 
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AN AFTERNOON ALARM CLOCK. 
HE Green Bag credits Senator Ollie James with 
the following story of a young man in Louis- 
ville who recently hung up his “shingle” as attor- 
ney at law: . 


One afternoon a friend, on entering the young 
man’s Office, observed an alarm clock on the 


very likely to oversleep these fine spring morn- 


ings.” 
he youthful attorney smiled sadly. “That 


mention,” saidhe. ‘I merely keep it here to wake 
me when it is time to go home.” 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 
LLUSTRATION is often better than definition. 
| A Here is a case in point: 

A pessimist, said Representative S. D. Fess to 
| a Washington Star paragrapher, asks, ‘“‘Is there 
| any milk in that pitcher?’ But an optimist says, 
| “Pass the cream, please.” 





esk. 
“That’s a good idea,” said the friend. ‘A man is | 


alarm clock was not bought for the reason you | 


When It’s Hot 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
The most wholesome drink for tired, thirsty, sleepless, 
upset people. It goes to the spot. Arealtonic. [Adv. 
a ee 
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KODAK Jr. 


thin, compact, convenient cam- 
era of high efficiency. The shape 
of the pictures is rectangular (2% x 
44 inches), and pleasingly suited 
to landscapes and home portraits. 
Choice of meniscus achromatic or 
Rapid Rectilinear lens; has new 
Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with cable 
release, for time and bulb exposures, 
and speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 
of a second ; improved back for quick 
reloading ; automatic focusing lock ; 
collapsible reversible finder and two 
tripod sockets. Uses Kodak Film 
cartridges of six and twelve exposures, 
loading and unloading in daylight. 


Price, with meniscus achromatic lens, $ 9.00 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, 11.00 


Free catalogue at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER,N.Y.  ° The Kodak City. 











Delivered vou FREE 


on Approval 30 days Trial 






SEND HO MON but write for our big 

1914 catalog of “*Ranger’ 

Bicycles, Tires and Sundries at prices so low they will 

astonish you. iculars of our great new offer 

to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free 
trial without a cent expense to you. 

BOYS me can make money taking orders for pleveles, 

res, lamps, sundries, etc. from our big hand- 

some cai . it’s free. It contains ‘combination offers” 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at v: " 

Also much useful bicycle oy ery : _. Send for it. 
rect 

FACTORY PRICES offer such values and such 

terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 

without first learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K-50, CHICAGO, ILL. 



















THIS TAG 


makes a statement that is a 


demonstrated fact. If you will 
get a White Mountain Freezer 
and learn the right way to use 
it you can prove it for yourself. 


If you do not know the right 
way ask your dealer for our 
folder, which gives complete 
directions, or write us and we 
will tell you how. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 


NASHUA, N. H. 
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Aluminum Preserving and 


Berlin Kettles 


The following from Good Housekeeping Magazine will interest the progressive 


housewife : 


“In the line of kitchen utensils, as there was years ago a passing from cast 


iron to tinware, Which in turn has to a great extent been driven out by enameled ware, at 
the present time the enameled wares find a serious rival in aluminum ware, which, although 


expensive at the outset, is cheap in the long run, in view of its quality and durability.” 





























Aluminum Preserving Kettle. 


tion and 65 cents extra; or sold for $2.00. 


the United States. This Preserving Kettle, 10-quart size, and of spun Aluminum, 

99% pure, is made without joints, seams, or solde: 

ous compounds with fruit acids, and is not liable to scorch foods. Our offer is 
exceptionally attractive. 


Aluminum Berlin Kettle. 


extra; or sold for $1.25. 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription and 25 cents 
In either case We Deliver Free anywhere in the United States. 
This Berlin Kettle with cover, 3-quart size, is made of heav)-weight spun Aluminum, 
99% pure. Very useful for stews, soups, boiling vegetables, a 

one other purposes which are familiar to the housekeeper. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new solicited subscrip- 
In either case we Deliver Free anywhere in 


parts, cannot rust or form poison- 


for a thousand and 











